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A Rubber Research Endowment 


fie comforting assurance is given by President W. S. 

Farish of the American Petroleum Institute that the 
chances of America’s natural store of motor fuel giving 
out are most unlikely. Even though the well supply 
should lessen, there still remains the vast reserve of oil 
shales and earthy combustibles from which motor fuel 
may be extracted. Yet, though conceding the improba- 
bility of early exhaustion of rock oil, the great petroleum 
interests deem it wise to reduce future hazard to a mini- 
mum by constantly devising means for eliminating waste, 
increasing the number and efficiency of by-products, and 
for not only producing oil from liquified coal but if pos- 
sible from the synthesis of its carbon and hydrogen 
constituents. For research which may lead to that goal, 
and incidentally develop a series of derivatives comparable 
to and perhaps exceeding in importance the most precious 
products of coal tar, a fund of $100,000 annually has been 
guaranteed for at least five years. 

It the leaders in the American petroleum industry deem 
such an endeavor a the 
leaders in the billion-dollar American rubber industry 
doubtless would, after careful consideration, come to a like 


worth-while business venture, 


conclusion concerning the advisability of conducting a 
cooperative campaign of intensive research covering their 
The oil and rubber interests may 
Such is the im- 
Massa- 


most essential material. 
even work much toward the same énd. 

President James F. Norris of the 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and who is president of 
In a recent address he 


pression of 


the American Chemical Society. 
emphasized the fact that we are beginning to realize the 
value of cooperation in industry and that there is a real 
common ground on which great industrial units can meet 
and attack their problems. 

“Suppose,” says Mr. Norris, “a large industry—like 
that devoted to rubber—should establish a_ research 
laboratory to investigate problems fundamental to the in- 
dustry and the study of which can not now be made by a 
It is easy to see that great good 
would come from such cooperation. Would not a cheap 
and reliable source of synthetic rubber be a boon to the 
industry as a whole?” “The 
cracking of petroleum will yield products from which 
can be formed hydrocarbons capable of polymerization to 


single organization. 


In another address he says: 


plastics related to rubber.” 

Another nationally known chemist, Charles H. Herty, 
of New York, is, like many others, similarly impressed. 
“T still feel,” he says, “that it is to petroleum that we must 
turn for synthetic rubber. We know that the dienes, 
which form the natural starting point for the preparation 


of synthetic rubber, are produced in considerable quantities 
The chemists can not see 


in the cracking of petroleum.” 
why, even if industralists be over confident or lacking in 
vision, the government should not be considerably con- 
cerned, as a matter of preparedness, about an abundant, 
home-controlled supply of rubber. 
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Of course, no one rubber manufacturing concern could 


be expected to even attempt such an extensive and ex- 
pensive undertaking, but it should not be difficult to 
arrange a cooperative plan by which the burden would 
easily be borne by many beneficiaries. Nor is it improb- 


able that generous federal aid could soon be enlisted for a 
an important bearing on the safety 
After all, 


research in pure science in which the 


project having such 
of the nation as well as #s industrial welfare 


it is all in the line 


United States, as Secretary Hoover says, makes a dis- 
g as compared with the countries of 
Europe. 


Stevenson Plan for Cotton 


A BOUNTEOUS harvest may not always be a blessing. 
Following the bumper crop of last year, American 
} 


cotton growers have this vear raised even a bigger one, 


in fact, the 1914: yet despite such 


plentitude of 


biggest crop since 
riches they are far from being joyful. Big 
means, of 


ut corresponding demand 


demand has lagge¢ 


production with 


course, low prices, and 


Since the 
publication of the government’s October estimate that the 


1926 crop would r 16,627,000 bales the price has 


dropped below 13 cents, whereas cost of production 
ranges between 16 and 18 cents a pound. As experts 
firure, this may mean a loss to cotton growers of as 


much as $800,000,00% Such a staggering total sorely 
perplexes the growers, and their leaders are urging the 
federal authorities and great banking interests to afford 
them immediate reli 

Meanwhile all sorts of plans are proposed to avert an 
debacle and to anticipate a condition analogous 


impending 
to that in which the rubber planters in the Far East found 
themselves some five years ago, when the market was 


mounting fast, and prices 


surplus stocks were 


of profit. One proposition is to put 


showed loss instead 
into effect a scheme to check sales and output akin to the 
Stevenson rubber restriction plan. It is contended that if 


such a scheme saved the rubber industry at a critical 


juncture it should be equally effective in averting a pos- 
sible collapse of the American cotton-raising industry and 
in stabilizir e prices of the South’s major crop, which 
st year vielde e farmers about $1,750,000,000, but 
which this vear 1 bring them at least half a billion less 
It is hard to see how such restriction would even measur- 
ablv relieve much less cure the ills of American 
cotton raisers. Eve issuming that the industry could be 
eanized on a nationwide scale, it would be very difficult 


to devise a plan of governmental control for cotton that 
would work as smoothly as the scheme for price regulation 


1 sritish 


operating under wholly dissimilar conditions in the 


rubber-producing colonies True, the discouraged cotton 
planters might easily be induced to subscribe now to such 
a scheme, trusting that any change could not but inure 
to their advantage: but the chances are that in better times 


many would chafe under the restraint, and unless the 


government fetters were as strong as in war-time the 
recalcitrants would soon burst all barriers. 

Nor does account seem to be taken of the powerful ob- 
jection which would be made to the government attempt- 
ing to fix the price of any agricultural product and thereby 
establishing a mischievous precedent. In fact, to bolster 
up the price of cotton, or any other commodity, a restric- 
tion scheme would scarcely function without an import 
duty, and this in turn would incite hostility among manu- 
consumers. Rubber more 
favorably situated. Even nature helps in their plan of 
They can always count on half a dozen years’ 


facturers and raisers are 
restriction. 
start on possible rivals, whereas even protected cotton 
raisers would have to contend with competitors producing 
annual crops. So, too, were a good price assured for 
cotton in the United States the cotton planters in Egypt, 
India, the Soudan, and elsewhere would have a fine incen- 
tive to double or treble their output; and so the last state 
of the American cotton raiser might be far worse than 
the first. 





Effects of Restriction 


, ie rubber trade during the past twelve months has 
conclusively proved the truth of one of the principal 
axioms of economics, namely: that production cannot be 
restricted to the point of shortage without causing a sharp 
decline in consumption. Looking back over the period 
there can be no doubt that failure to hasten the release of 
government controlled restriction of exports from Malaya 
and Ceylon, which led to such an extreme denudation of 
stocks, caused, with the aid of wild speculation and fears 
of actual shortage, the rise in the price of rubber last 
December to 45.6 pence per pound, or 500 per cent above 
the average cost of production. The full effect of this 
scare upon consumption cannot yet be gaged, but it called 
forth a widespread economy campaign in America.—The 
Statist, London. 


ONE OF THE LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT IN OVERSEAS 
trade is the expression of precise prices in foreign terms. 
When an exporter of rubber goods, for instance, quotes 
only American dollars he may often miss a sale. The 
buyer abroad reckons best in his own currency, and when 
he is spared the trouble of puzzling out depreciation in 
coinage 1nd differences in exchange, and is told plainly the 
local kind of money in which payment can be made, the 
chances of winning him as a permanent customer are 


decidedly improved. 


\ PUNGENT REMINDER OF OUR DEPENDENCE ON OTHER 
countries that is enough to start the tears of self-sufficient 
\mericans is the fact that we have to seek elsewhere for 
not only rubber, tea, coffee, tin, hides, silk, and other 
important necessities, but that we must even go to Egypt 


for onions. 


a 
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Klectro-Depositicn of Rubber 


\ New Process of Rubber Goods Manufacture—Latex Compounding—Continuous Produc- 
tion of Rubber Goods—Advantages and Applications 


HE discovery that pure and compound rubber can be deposited 
"Tt daca for commercial purposes from latex or 

other dispersions was made independently by Paul Klein of 
Budapest, Hungary, and S. E. Sheppard and L. W. Eberlin of 
Rochester, New York. Dr. Klein, with his first collaborator, A. 
Szegvari, and a large corps of chemists and engineers, among 
whom should be mentioned F. Gabor, directed their efforts to 
the manufacture of rubber articles direct from latex. Sheppard 
and Eberlin sought to attach to metals rubber deposited from 
water dispersions. The development of these closely allied inven- 
tions has resulted in a distinctly new technology of rubber which 
already has assumed a practical aspect in the commercial produc- 
tion of inner tubes and many pure gum articles of light single 
piece construction, such as bathing caps, tobacco pouches, gloves, 


stationers’ bands, 


film of rubber. The ability to make this deposit homogeneous 
served as the point of departure for a special technology of rubber 
and made possible many ingenious applications new to an industry 
characterized by cumbersome mechanical methods, The essential 
steps in the application of the process include, (1) preparation and 
compounding of the rubber latex, (2) electro-depositing the rubber 
compounds, (3) drying the deposited article, (4) curing the 
article. It should be noted that the principal characteristics of the 
process are new in every step and feature from latex to finished 


article. In no part of the process are any of the old methods used 


Latex Compounding 


Ammoniated latex at about 30 per cent concentration is taken as 


b 


ase and ci mpounded by the addition of desired proportions of 
selected ingredi- 


ne 





etc. Success ot 
the process 
ubroad_ led _ire- 
cently to the 
formation by The 
B F. Goodrich 
Co., The Eastman 
Kodak Co. and 
The British 
Anode Co., of 
\merican Anode, 
Inc., which is al- 
lied with the 
English, French 
and Hungarian 
(node 


companies. 


rubber 








ents By one 
method the com- 
pounding ingredi- 
ents are prepared 
by grinding with 
protective col- 
loids in a colloid- 
al mill, after 
which they ar 
kept gently 


stirred without 


until 


frothing, 
they are mixed 
with the latex, as 
needed, by simple 
stirring at room 
temperature. \ 


wide range of in- 





After a pre- 
liminary study 
for more than a 
year the labora- 
tories of thé Goodrich company are extending the commercial de- 
velopment and applications of the process. Dr. Szegvari, who col- 
laborated with Dr. Klein for three years, has joined the Goodrich 
staff for this work. The industrial development thus assured will 
extend the practical applications of the process to the manufacture 
of many lines of rubber goods. The process is now applied in 
making pure gum articles of exceptional strength and toughness. 
These high tensile properties offer great opportunities to economize 
in the amount of rubber used to meet specific service requirements. 
Highly compounded stocks similar to those used for insulation 
purposes may also be produced by this process. That the process 

lds great promise for the rubber industry may be inferred from 
the conservative management backing and developing it, coupled 
with the probability that its use will be extended to the industry gen- 
erally under equitable conditions and in accordance with its develop- 
ment. These facts are certain to arouse keen interest in the process, 
earlier references to which have been made in this and other publica- 


tions. 


The Process 
Briefly, the process of electro-depositi n of rubber is based 
upon the fact that particles of rubber in a water suspension have 
negative charge and under the influence of an electric current 


travel to the positive pole or anode, there depositing as a coherent 


rredients is avail- 


Rubber Articles Produced by the Electro-Deposition Process ible for latex 


compound ing. 
The process may be described as_ colloidal compounding. 
It offers in fact a new method by which the mixing is effected 
without injury to the native structure of the rubber globule. 
This is a basic reason for the superiority of the products. 
The colloidal compounding of latex permits a more flexible choice 


ot materials than the common milling method. 


ar: ‘ 2 . iti 
Apparatus and Process of Deposition 
The mixed suspension, prepared as indicated, is placed in a 
storage tank. By means of a pump it is transferred to the deposit- 
ing cell during the process of deposition. Uniform working con- 
ditions are maintained continuously and thus ensure regularity in 


of deposition 


Anodie Molds 


In the apparatus the rubber and compounding ingredients ar: 
deposited on the anodic mold. Groups of such anodic molds give 
shape to numerous articles at the same time, These molds are 
either of special unglazed porous ceramic ware or of a metallic sur- 
face, according to the quality and size of the product desired. 
In case a ceramic mold is used it is filled with a solution of an 
electrolyte, in which a metallic anode is placed. The gas liberated 
at the anode surface by the electrolyte during the passage of the 
current escapes within the mold without penetrating the mold walls, 
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thus leavu t rubbe eposit solid on the uter surface of the 
eramic forn | i metal mold is used, the conditions ar 
su « sen tl t en al gas generatior ikes place it the 
dic rface se pe 1s rubber deposit is sé 
c rea 
, . as 
Continuous Production 
\ I the elect: e] ting em is the 
cilit t dap t { 
4 ; 
of « L g 














and Metallic Anodie Molds 


Ceramic 


uring, (4) stripping the ticle 5) preparation of the mold tor 
the electro-de tion on the next cycle The same mold can be 
ised again a gail \nother condition for commercial opera 
tion I the | s that the mixture that serves tor electr: 

depositing shoul € maintained constant in concentration, comp 

sition, conductiv iring continued production month aiter 
month Thus operated there is but slight waste of materials 
The mechanical ditions include continuous removal of the 
liquid phase. It is possible by the use of a low-temperature, high 

speed accelerator to greatly redu he time and temperature ot 
uring By these provisions the depositing solution can be sup 
plied at one e1 f the apparatus and cured articles removed at 


and every step in it ‘Is 


the other The entire pt 


repeated in eacl le ot molding 


Quality of Electro-Deposited Rubber 


Electro-deposited pure rubber or compounds acquire by the pro 
ess a tensile streng tably greater than the same compositions 
milled and calender [his is due in part to the fact that the 


rubber is not injured by heat and milling, and that in depositing 





the colloidal rubber and reinforcing materials they are compacted 
by the electrical energy applied The strength is further enhanced 
by the low temperature drying and curing. Freshly deposited 
rubber has when dried a most remarkable toughness as com 
pared with uncur rubber prt by the ng process 
It has also little or no tackiness [Therefore the raw articles 
require no special care in handling and can be cured without the 
use of molds by ordinary curing methods So-called pure gum 
stocks have remarkable resist to tearing, and tensile as high 
as 5,000 pounds per square incl They also have exceedingly 


good aging properties 


Advantages of the Process 


working, the 


cold 


rubber 
(1) It is a 


In comparison with the usual methods of 


1ew process has five important advantages 


process throughout Therefore the most sensitive accelerators 
can be incorporated without danger of scorching. (2) Super 


quality stocks can be produced; for, since no grinding proces 


is employed, the original structure and quality of the rubber: 
remains unaltered. (3) The high physical qualities of the unin 


paired rubber permit a saving of material through the use 
lighter gages in making the articles. (4) The value of cleanl 
dling and precise control is an important factor (5) Tl 
mpregnation of textile goods is much more complete by this thar 
iny other method, the rubber being deposited in intimate con 
tact with and between the individual fibers 
Applications 
| es er the largest field for application of the new 
proce wcause they are the chief pure gum product containing 
I Numerous other articles, such as water bottles, bathing 
| ouches, gloves, stationers’ bands, insulated wire, 
tc., have been made \ very large field is presented in the manufac 
tur f rubber footwear his is as yet undeveloped, as also the 


many possibilities in mechanical rubber goods lines, proofing, etc 


The Rubber Factory of the Future 





I bber technologist g with the equipment and pr: 
cesses of th rdinary rubber manufacturing plant today is 





demand for heavy machine equipment, its 


enormous power requirements and its numberless drawbacks in 
volving expense for construction of goods, waste and the loss due 
to detached steps in the process of production. The introduction of 


the electro-depositing methods of rubber working threatens to 


present equipment and practice. Rubber latex will 


take the place of csolid crude rubber. If this process is generally 


adopted, dirty compounding and mixing departments, and ponder 


ously equipped, hot, dusty and noisy milling rooms will be eliminated 


Roth the preparatory processes and the production of the goods 


will be carried out in light and clean apparatus, affording con- 











Electrical Switchboard with Adjustable Resistance 


and largely automatic production of goods and the han- 


dling of compounded material through pipe lines without waste. 


[he system is thoroughly hygienic, and with its adoption will 
disappear many serious accidents. 
In so far as its applications are successful in practical work, 
so far will the electro-depositing method transform rubber fac- 
tories into quieter and more comfortable places for workers and 


more profitable institutions for owners 
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Rubber Linings for Acid Leaching Tanks: 


Harlan A. Depew and A. R. Lewis 


UBBER technologists generally have the impression that acid 
soluble pigments, such as zinc oxide and whiting, are un- 
suitable for use in rubber compounds exposed to the cor- 

sive action of acids. The authors were inclined to this point 

f view until our acid department sent us a glove that they char- 
acterized as one of the best they had ever purchased. This 
glove analyzed 35 per cent of zinc oxide and 15 of whiting. We 
realized that inorganic acids, such as sulphuric, do not easily 
penetrate rubber and that reactive pigment particles might neu- 
tralize the small amount of acid that reaches them; thereby pro- 
tecting the surrounding rubber. A few qualitative acid resistance 
tests with zinc oxide stocks afforded us sufficient confidence to 
line with compounds of this sort a lithopone leaching tank, in 
which zinc ore is leached with 20 to 25 degrees Beaumé sulphuric 
cid at 60 to 70 degrees C., with a compound containing 355 per 
cent of Kadox, the fine particle sized zine oxide. 

This tank measures 18 feet in diameter and 8 feet high, an 
utside view being shown in the illustration at A, and a view of 
the lining after four months’ service is shown at B, in which the 
unions and the vertical lines of permanent set against the boards 
f the tank are visible. At present the lining has been in service 
ver a year and shows no failure due to the action of the acid. 
There is a layer less than 0.01 of an inch thick of leached and 
leteriorated rubber on the surface. The lining has lost much of 
ts initial strength and elasticity due to long exposure at an ele- 
vated temperature, but will not fail for months to come. Since 
ts ultimate failure will be due not to the acid but to the long 


eriod of accelerated aging, it is interesting to speculate on the 





c 














TABLE |! 
ComMPOUNDS INVESTIGATEI 
XX Red 
Pure Zinc Carbon 
Gur Oxide Kadox Whiting Clay Black 
Vale créne 9 921 921 920 920 920 
Sulphur +6 4¢ 7 ss ss 46 
Hexa f 4 4 4 7 
Formaldehyde-paratoluidine ; 
28 1,2¢ 28 28 28 
1.035 
583 
583 
( 
Stearic acid . 2 
Vascline ] 1¢ ) 18 18 18 
This accelerator is chosen because of its beneficial influence on the 
ork Zz lities i the I t lar stoc 
TABLE 2 
PHysicAL PROPERTIES CoM POUNDS 
I f Tensile 
( € Strengt Load 
\ t Lbs. pe —_ = 
Compcur Lbs. Sq. I Elong 300 % 450% 
I € g ¢ 74 35 4 
120 5 ) 
XX re ¢ 6 1.525 
Zit x 121 662 1.760 
t é 76 ] } 
2 665 0 1,690 
Whiting " 630 1°22 
) 605 685 1,420 
( 45 465 1,395 640 
9 45 1.875 820 
Cart } 560 1.170 415 
2 2,61 60 2110 
n order to obtain quantitative information on the acid resist- 
ance of various compounds, listed in Table 1, a number of test 





{—Exterior View of Rubber Lined 


Leaching Tank. 


B— Rubber Lining on Inner Wall 
of Tank. 


C—Rubber Lining Aged by Con- 


centrated Sulphuric Acid. 


D—Rubber Lining Aged by 17 Per 
Cent Nitrie Acid. 








value of antioxidants in this lining. Also to find whether they 
would be destroyed by the acid or if they would protect the linings. 


Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry at the 72nd Meeting 
f the American Chemical Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, September 
to 11, 1926 


*The New Jersey Zine Ci 





Palmerton, Pennsylvania 


slabs were immersed in various liquids at room temperature and 
at 70 degrees C. 

The type of compounds tested were “Pure” gum, XX red zinc 
oxide, Kadox, whiting, clay and carbon black. These are shown 
in Table 1, and their initial physical properties in Table 2. 
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TABLE 3 ver slabs showed appreciable corrosion with 17 per cent of nitric 
Com S ss Tank Ltninos acid, as seen at D in the illustration, and some slabs were com- 

I gh Cost Low Cost Re ks _ 

k H ‘ . pletely decomposed in a year. 
( 4¢ ore ° . ° ° ° . 
742 f rubber hydro- 4. There is little choice among the pigments in regard to their 
\ § 

~ ae cece we: general resistance to corrosive materials, although the Kadox 

S 8 7 stock was the best. 
— i 5. After eight weeks at 70 degrees C., the compounds in 

4 4: : . nm : 

‘ ' . sodium hydroxide solution showed no greater deterioration than 

s. of pigment ) vols ¢ in water. After 52 weeks at room temperature, the compounds 

” containing zinc oxide and whiting were definitely inferior. Ac- 
\ cording to our theory a basic zinc sulphate would be the ideal 
MI pigment for a lining to resist corrosive alkaline materials. 

I t . « “ - 6. The reclaim compound tests are incomplete and not re- 
rted but they show that this material can be used in acid 
nings. The low temperature curing reclaim compound is def- 

. 9 c at eclaim stocks were also initely inferior to the zinc compound especially when exposed to 

, es Table 3 nitric or hydrochloric acids. 
rhe ed were. air: wate 30 per cent 7. In qualitative tests using hot stearic acid, which is soluble 
i 50. 75 and 95 per cent sulphuric acid; 17 n the rubber, zinc oxide is easily leached out and the compound 
Q 36 per cent lrochloric acid swells badly. The other compounds also swell and are un- 

Gas } ¢ ve t n time t time 1 te sted tor Satistactory 

, 

a : ‘ ginal ckness the slabs 8 h of the deterioration of these compounds is due to 
r . * . 
i iging and not to acid action as shown by comparing the de- 
Laboratory Tests terioration in water with the deterioration in the various liquids. 
rhe results from over 1,000 tests are erratic ut Table 4 9. Two cures of each compound were chosen and samples 
a aad . ‘ sions exposed to acid attack. For tabulation only the cure that gave 
1. Rubber ‘an ds resist ve satisfactorily sulphuric acid the best result was taken. When exposed to acid at 70 degrees 
1 y I . ° “ . e ° . c 
ea SO neentration. Concentrated sulphuric acid C., there was a tendency for the soft cure to give the better result. 

a . e 

inflated and the « pounds, as shown in the illustration When exposed at room temperature, the tendency was for the 

‘ higher cure to test best. 

a \ . 
1 ' i” ncentrated hvdrochloric acid 
> Rubber mpounds resis concentrated iwdrochioric ) " P . 
é. Rubber RE a Dy “PRE ITER Practical Considerations 
fairly well. The gaseous acid penetrates the rubber and Cause 
‘+ to swell somewhat. Considerable amounts of zinc oxide leach In choosing the most desirable compound for lining an acid 
ut in time but the pigment nevertheless proves of definite value tank, other factors besides acid resistance must be considered. 
out l ‘ is rts —_ = 
» the construction, vulcanizing, and life of the lining l [The compound must cure at low temperatures. Zinc oxide 
2 The re nk nitric acid is less satisfactory. The rub- js especially desirable as an activator in this connection. 
TABLE 4 
Arter | HT WEEKS A 70 Decrees C Arter Firty-two Weeks at Room TEMPERATURE 
= _ —— _ —. - —— 
XX Re Carbon ; XX Red : Carbon 
Zine Oxide Kadox Whiting Clay Black Gum Zinc Oxide Kadox Whiting Clay Black 
In Arr In Arr 
7 4 . 1.885* 89 635 2,470 3,270* 3,525 2,500* 3,075* 3,82 
Tensile streng 51 22( 745 660 615 550 
' acne" , 14 79 89 395 220 740 545 1,260 1 
ssemliy In WATER In WATER 
7 1,925° 2,775 1,865 2,035 1,510 2,38 2,575* 2,865* 2,170 2,420* 3,135* 
7 — . x 5 7 ¢ 495 335 790 600 620 620 585 S65 
he ong slenaatios 5 1,295 408 43 805 1,130 175 705 695 320 681 1,480 
Aad a Ix 30% NaOH In 30% NaOH 
1,31 2,910* 2,075 2,535 2,155 1,925 395* 595° 435° 1,835* 2,795 
. é 62 t 500 455 690 245 145 285 595 535 
I ; é 49 990 1,100 375 820 1.305 
—s In 22 H.SO, In 22%% H.SO, 
915° 2,97 2 2,810* 1,358 2,740 2,265* 2,900* 2,540 2.845 3,025* 
Se . $9 49 330 760 565 67 644 470 560 
i bi g4 1,265 1,155 220 531 655 455 1.255 1.460 
. ; In 5 In 50% HeSO, 
1 te . ¢ 2.74 2,505° 1,090 2 2,800° 3,625 2,555* 2,685 070 
} Fle ° 64 445 285 59 73 605 470 630 
ga 2 $45 1,515 2 835 430 ER5 1,19 16 
In 7 In 75% HeSO, 
Tensile streng 2,860° 2,790" = =1,2 
&% Flonga 2 ] 575 65 Samples Destroyed in the Acid 
ory 7 49 1,560 1 
Ix 17% HNO, In 17% HNO, 
Tensile stre 554 1,8 5 1,685* 645 
% FElonga +8 4 ¢ $00 25 Samples Destroyed in the Acid 
I s4 472 
In 35% HNO® (Conc.) 
760 


Samples Destroyed in the 
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2. In order to prevent leaks, the unions of plied stock must 
be tight. The tacky quality of zinc oxide stocks makes it indis- 
pensable for this purpose. 

3. For low cost work, there are two methods: the use of cheap 
pigments and the use of reclaim as a substitute for rubber. The 
use of reclaim is preferred for cheapening the stocks to the point 
where it causes trouble due to poor unions, because a greater 
volume of rubber can be replaced by reclaim than by cheap pig- 
ments and make a correspondingly cheaper stock. This depends, 
of course, in general on the price of crude rubber. The two stocks 
in Table 3 now used in the leaching tanks are representative of 
good practice. 

4. For special service, strength and resistance to abrasion may 
be important factors. 

Method of Lining the Tank 

A well accepted method of applying the lining was followed. 
Eight to 14 ounce fabric was frictioned and skimmed both sides. 
The inside of the tank was cemented and the coated fabric tacked 
over it with the joints lapped. Calendered strips of unvulcanized 
rubber lining stock about 1/16 inch thick were rolled down where 
the laps occurred. In order to protect the tank bottom lining 
against damage by workmen when shoveling out residues, a layer 
of bricks was placed over the lining with the outer row on end so 
that the sides were slightly protected. The lining was vulcanized 
by filling the tank with water and bubbling in steam until the 
temperature reached 70 to 8&0 degrees C. It was kept at this 
temperature overnight. 

The lining was broken by the workmen during one of the clean- 
outs, and it was patched thus: The surface was cleaned, rough- 
ened, cemented and a thin calendered sheet of compound was 
rolled down over the injury. There was no trouble using the 
high grade compound for this purpose, but the low cost compound 
did not give sufficiently reliable unions. However, the low cost 
compound can be patched with the high grade compound. 


Lead and Rubber Lining Compared 

The cost of lining an 18 by 24 foot zinc leaching tank is as 
follows: Lead at 10 cents per pound, tank repaired 13 times, 
$1,150. Credit-recovery value of lead, $700. Net cost, $450. Rub- 
ber composition at 23.6 cents per pound, calendering, fabric and 
labor, $439. Rubber composition at 16.4 cents per pound, calender- 
ing, fabric and labor, $317. 

These cost figures show that there is little difference in initial 
cost between a rubber and a lead lining when the scrap value of 
the lead is considered. The life of a lead lining is about eighteen 
months. That of the rubber lining is expected to exceed this 
sufficiently to warrant its use in preference to lead. 

Lead lining, due to its weight, continually sags and breaks, 
requiring repairs. This difficulty has not occurred in the case of 
the rubber lining and therefore there is less time lost in repairing. 
The time lost in repairing lead linings is about 13 days during the 
18 months’ life of the lining. 

The higher initial cost of the lead lining adds an appreciable 
interest charge that has not been considered in the cost tabulation. 


Eminent British Rubber Chemist 


Philip Schidrowitz, Ph. D., F. C. S., F. I. R. IL. one of the 
foremost European chemists, was born in 1872. and received his 
early education at St. Charles College and University College 
School, London. He later attended the Federal Technical College, 
Zurich, and graduated at the University 
of Berne, Switzerland, in 1893. In the 
same year he became chemist for J. Turner 
& Co., Ltd., Queensferry, Flintshire, Wales. 
In 1896 he opened an establishment of his 
own as a consulting and analytical chemist 
at 57 Chancery Lane, London, W. C., 2, 
where he has since remained. 

Dr. Schidrowitz is a tireless student and 
experimenter, his activities taking a wide 
range and having a markedly practical 
turn, his specialty being the chemistry and 





technology of rubber. To study crude 





rubber gathering and preparing, he spent 
much time in the Federated Malay States P. Schidrowitz, Ph.D. 
and Borneo, and wrote “Rubber,” 

(Methuen, London, 1911). He is also the author of numer- 
ous papers on the nature, uses, and properties of latex and 
crude rubber, on rubber growing, testing rubber manufactures, 
compounding materials, the theory and practice of vulcan- 
ization, etc. The results of his researches have been published in 
Tue InprA Rupser Wortp, Jndia Rubber Journal (London), 
Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, and other trade and 
technological publications; and he is the author of articles in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and Thorpe’s “Dictionary of Applied 
Chemistry.” He has also conducted courses in rubber technology 
at the Northern Polytechnic Institute, Holloway, London, in which 
he was director of the rubber department (1920-1923). 

The inventions of Dr. Schidrowitz, and for which patents have 
been granted, include processes for producing sponge rubber, ad- 
hesives, accelerators, latex-treated paper, for compounding rubber, 
and notably for the vulcanization of the rubber in latex, and its 
subsequent coagulation, whereby the product is adapted for many 
important industrial requirements. 

For many years Dr. Schidrowitz has been consultant for various 
rubber growing companies. He is also member of the council, 
fellow, and honorary technical adviser of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, London; has been a member of the International 
Rubber Testing Committee and vice chairman of the rubber con- 
ferences at the London Colonial Exhibition, and is a member of 
the Chemical Society of England, member (past member of 
council) Society of Public Analysts, member (past member of 
committee) Society of Chemical Industry, fellow (past member of 
council) Institute of Brewing, and member of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association of England. He is credited with being the first to 
suggest the term “low pressure” for the balloon tire. 

Dr. Schidrowitz recently visited the United States and attended 
the Philadelphia meeting of the Rubber Division, A. C. S., where 
he read a paper on the use of rubber latex. 





COLOMBIA’S INDIGENOUS RUBBER TREES 


The native rubber trees of the Cartagena district of Colombia, 
South America, include mainly the Castilloa elastica, while balata 
is obtained from one variety of the Nispero (mespilus germanica), 
also known as the Medlar tree. Another type indigenous to the 
district is Sapodilla (achras sapota, or Zapote), which yields 
chicle. 

All of the wild rubber obtained from Colombia during the 
past five years went to the United States, the figures, according 
to the Department of Commerce, varying from those for 1921 


of 6,012 pounds, value $1,242, to the large total for 1925 of 79,709 
pounds, value $28,138. The second largest shipment during this 
period was in 1923, with 21,690 pounds, value $4,830. The 
present price of rubber in Cartagena is about $0.15 a pound. 

Balata exports, which in 1921 totaled only 14,158 pounds, value 
$5,988, have steadily increased in quantity during the last three 
years, as the following figures indicate: (1923) 79,669 pounds, 
value $48,106; (1924) 93,790 pounds, value $40,113; and (1925) 
107,786 pounds, value $40,198. 
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A Modern Rubber Calender Room 
Plan and Arrangement—Special Features—Standard Calender Operation—Roll Heats— 
Sheeting and Frictioning 
HE calender room is last in the list of preparatory departments passageway both sides are the individual warming mills for each ; 
¥ mmon to rubber factories It is in this department that alender. The latter stand between the mill lines and the walls 
compositions are given sheet form and applied to fabrics, as of the building. Thus every calender in each of the lines is located 
the case may be, preliminary to cutting and making into rubber near a window. This is a matter of much importance, insuring 
articles. In the general plan of rubber factory arrangement the laylight for gaging the stocks, inspecting its output, and for the 
location of the calender room is determined with particular regard general convenience of the calender crews. 
to the receipt f mixed rubber stocks and fabrics and The stock required for the making up departments is assigned 
delivery of the calendered combinations for further processing. The according to its nature to some definite calender of the group, and ; 
success with which these nditions are met is an important factor these are arranged with respect to the work done 
in the efficient handling of the department work. The calender 
roon ( ; possible from dust, therefore it must not Calender Lines 
too closely a mixing roon Power connections and Sheet calenders are on one side and friction calenders on the 
means 101 I ng t materials to and trom the room art ther Thus at the head of one line stands the calender for 
also important derations running the plied up stock for cotton rubber lined fire hose and 
. for roll covering \n emergency or spare calender of equal size 
Modern Calender Room and power with the first is next in line. This is followed by a 
é ale should be planned with respect to the similar one devoted to running hose and belting cover stocks. 
pecial plan is necessarily \cross the room from these machines is a line of three friction 
= = { 7 
, 
a 
ee a % = os 
Calender Room of the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., Passaic, New Jersey 
best under all nditions The outstanding example of rubber  calenders and one sheet calender. First in this line is the friction 
plant engineering here described is of general interest because it calender for sheeting and light weight fabrics. It is speeded to 
was designed for one of the foremost mechanical rubber goods 27 to 30 yards per minute. Next is the calender for tiling, sheet 
manufacturing companies packing, cloth insertion, matting, etc. Of the two remaining 
The room is so planned that the dry fa and rubber descend _ calenders one is used for frictioning belting duck and the other for 
from the floors above at points most com nt for their process frictioning asbestos fabric for brake linings. 
ing by the calenders The movement of all stocks is effected by The warming mills and calenders are so positioned that the 
electric hoists. overhead trolleys. or if at the floor level, by electric warmer for each calender is adjacent to the feed side of the latter, 
trucks thus facilitating the work of feeding. The calenders and mills 
Manv verv successful calender rooms are built for special rather are of heavy design, electrically operated and controlled, utilizing 
than general products and naturally their location and arrange- power from the public service company. 
ment conform to special requirements Frequently these con : 
ditions involve the use of contimuous delivery mechanisni ior cooling Stock Temperatures 
and carrying the calendered stock to the cutting department, as in The correct temperature of stock warmed for calendering and of 
the case of footwear or hose making the heat of the calender rolls for properly frictioning and sheeting 
The arrangement of the room here described provides a broad are points that tax the skill of the calender man. He must be able 
passage or aisle occupying the center of the room Bordering the to judge these conditions accurately in order to properly operate 
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his machines on any given stock. In general those stocks contain- 
ing large percentages of high grade crude rubber are calendered 
at much higher heats than those containing lower percentages of 
rubber or much reclaim. Calendering, in fact, is learned only by 
experience as regards handling the machine, its adjustments for 
gages and roll temperatures, plasticity of the warmed stock, ten- 
sions on the fabric and proper choice of tension in rolling up of 
the product. 

Formerly the absence of any appliance for measuring the surface 
temperature of calender rolls called for expert ability on the part 
of the calender man to judge closely the suitable heat required in 
the case of any stock. The general adoption of accelerators has 
greatly increased the sensitivity to heat of rubber stocks and added 
to the difficulties of the calender man. Fortunately, however, there 
are now available practical instruments for measuring accurately 
and quickly the surface temperatures of rolls. With such devices 
in hand all doubt as to the exact heat of the calender can le 
eliminated and adjustment made to the known correct working 
heat. 


Handling Mixed Rubber Stocks 


Mention should be made of the facilities and system by which 
rubber and fabrics for the calender room are handled. In the ad 
joining mill room two Banbury mixers are installed to break gum 
and mix. The larger of these machines, which serves the calender 
room, discharges by a short conveyer into a batching mill from 
which thin slabs of convenient size are cut and transferred by a 
slow moving endless belt conveyer to the stock aging storage 
room above. To suppress dust and aid in cooling the rubber each 
cut slab, as it is laid on the conveyer at the batching mill, is 
brushed on the top side with a wash of whiting. By the time 
the rubber reaches the aging loft its temperature is lowered 
sufficiently to permit piling without danger of scorching. When 
needed at the warming mills in the calender room it is sent down 
by elevator and handled on the level by electric trucks. 


Handling Fabrics 
Good calender work on fabrics requires that the fabric shall 
] 


be delivered at the calender both dry and sufficiently hot to pre- 
clude absorption of moisture by the goods from the air. Dryness 











Manhattan 


Calendering Rubber Sheets 


of the fabric is particularly important for frictioning belting and 
hose ducks, tire fabric, etc., in order to secure the best possible 
bonding of the fabric plies. The cloth inspection and drying r 

is therefore located above the gum aging and storage rooms. On 


this level the ducks are stored, inspected and dried and delivered 
by vertical lowering hoists directly into the calender room at th¢ 
friction calenders, as needed When frictioned on both sides 


fabrics are practically protected against absorption of moisture and 
if skim coated subsequently, this work can be done with the goods 
at room temperature. 


Common Calender Types 


Calenders for rubber work are of two general types, one for 
frictioning fabrics and the other for sheeting rubber to a gage. 
Since the construction of most rubber goods requires the use of 
frictioned and sheeted rubber both types of calenders are found 
in nearly every rubber factory. The nature of the work determines 











Manhattan Rubber Mfg. C 


Frictioning Belting Duck 


the size and weight of the calenders needed. Those in the room 
above described are of the heaviest sort for handling wide heavy 
ducks and broad, heavy gages of sheet rubber. They do not differ 
in type, however, from those employed in preparing stocks of 
lighter constructions. 


Three-Roll Friction Calender 


The term “frictioning” designates the process of coating the 
structure of a fabric by filling its meshes from one or both sides 
with rubber composition. This effect results from the difference 
in the relative speeds of the middle and bottom rolls by which 
the surplus rubber on the middle revolves as a roll or “bank” of 


gum against the surface of the fabric as it passes between these 


rolls at the slower speed of the bottom roll This difference in 
speed forces the rubber through the meshes of the fabric while 
the surtace ot the goods also gains a light ating of rubber 


Modern practice in frictioning has speeded friction calenders fot 


light goods to 25 t 30 vards per minut Frictioning of hose 
ducks, belting duck i Vire shbestos ike ng fabrics is don 
it more moderat peeds \ three ll calender « be geared s 
that the rat tl ( ving and driven rolls « be « inged at 
vill t duce the trictiot v effect 1 the plai sheeting 
ettect ! sneeti the I « t 1 gage e latter effec Ss 
sec speedi ¢ ll it the same rate sometimes nown 
is “even motion” as distinct from “friction motion.” 


Three-Roll Even Motion Calender 


The even motion or sheeting calender is usually heavier than 
the friction calender and is provided with hand or power means 
for close adjustment of the rolls for regulating the thickness of 


1 


the sheet produced [he uniform speed of the rolls is without 
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stock and delivers it in a sheet of uniform 
With such 


t any desired thickness by 


sides a calender sheets can 


: +} . 
m7 wn n 


repassing the sheet as often 





as necessary through the calender 
rhe al calend for frict coating and sheeting are the 
basic mac I a which many types ol special calenders 
have bee evelope rut g stocks labor saving forms 
These varia s clas is 1 roil calenders >ome ot 
these forms ar i é roll combinations are coming 
ise particula ‘ s When these machines 
e em] alender room layout and operation is much 
mort plex ilrea escribec 





t i s been stirred up by propaganda relative t 
rtage of crude rubber in the near future is bringing 
w and unexpected developments. While the techni 
great laborat es e hn trying to solve the problem 
ibbe persons the tropic and subtr pical 
tie re as busy discov g additional sources 
bb Latest among the n plants to be reported 
ces are the Euphorbia species rubber plants 

tens South Africa irticularl Zululand 

us varieties of Euph rbia trees whic! ive been men 


be considered in two separate classes. One class in 


irieties known botanically as Euphorbia Grandidens, 


Euphorbia tragona, E. Ingens, and E. Triangularis or Trigona 
These varieties are found in greatest profusion in the deep 
gulleys and “kloofs” and along the eastern and northern slopes of 































at the 


top; 





the m ta ges he m great clusters which cover a very 
extensiv ea é ed t similarly covered areas 
are found for les along t low flat lying country towards the 
lower reaches é gela River where the ithern bank of 
this river as wel s the northern slopes of the high escarpment 
extending from Ktantzkop vn to Mapun is one vast stretch 
i Euphorbias 
Dense cluste ese trees are also found growing in the 
several basins among tl ills in the Ixopo area just south of the 
Umkomaas Valley 
Another large area is found in the Kei Valley where every 
kloof and gulley is a naturally growing plantation of Euphorbias. 
The following are the chief characteristics of the Euphorbias 
of this first class: the trees are generally from 12 to 30 feet high 
and develop a stem 2 feet in diameter; they are more or less flat 


the branches are stoutish, 


ascending, and placed in 





candelabra fashion, and are succulent, leafless: or almost so, 
peculiarly 3 to 4 ridged; the ridges are 1 to 1%4 inches deep and % 
inch in diameter, abundantly plated, set with spines in pairs along 


the top of the ridge. The flowers develop mostly as terminal and 


on the branches. 
Class 2 is made up exclusively of the species botanically named 


Euphorbia Tirucalii. This tree is found in vast numbers almost 
everywhere throughout the Natal belts but particularly along the 
hot rocky slopes of the Tugela River and its tributaries, and on 
the eastern slopes of the Mooi River, between the latter river and 
Greytown. 

Euphorbia 


Tirucalli seems to be limited to Natal. This is no 


doubt owing to its susceptibility to frost. In the native language 
this species is called “Umsululu.” It grows to a height of 20 feet: 
is succulent and practically leafless. The stems are not ridged 
the stems 
srous green twigs like lead pencils, often drooping. 

The trees yield abundant quantities of latex, which at first 


tappings is thick and coagulates very quickly. 


as in those of class one described previously; have 


This is true of the 
Hevea plantation tree also. On further tapping the latex flows 
more freely. This would indicate a sort of wound response. How- 
ever, tapping cannot be carried out on daily or alternate daily 
systems as is the case with plantations in the Far East. 

Samples of latex from Euphorbia Tirucalli trees were analyzed 


at the Imperial Institute, London. They show this composition: 


ANALYSIS OF LATEX 

Per Cent 
Mois 32.4 
( ho. 9.7 
i i oad pe ohana bee eesibe dw eeneien ies 51.2 
Proteid 0.9 
Insoluble tte 5.8 
Ash 2.5 
COMPOSITION OF DRY MATERIAL : 

Per Cent 
Ca WD ecccccccosecouccceesecoeseseeesésceosecs 14.3 
BED keeidveuensedasdcddudadecseubessdebbaskbetseus 75.8 





It is seen that the latex contains an enormous amount of resin. 


The claim is made that a good market can be created for the 
resin and a means has been found to deresinate the latex com- 
pletely. 


The coagulum is washed and cut up by special machines to a 
homogeneous pulp. This pulp will contain particles of rubber, 
resins, other plant constituents and water. The pulp is led into 
settling tanks where impurities sink to the bottom and the rubber 
being lighter floats on top. The rubber is collected and put into 
pressing machines. But the rubber still has resin which must be 
removed. The deresinating is accomplished by a resin solvent. 
Best qualities of this rubber so far obtained show a resin content 
of from 3 to 5 per cent. There is a slight loss in solvent in the 
usual factory practice but it amounts to about 0.3 pound to each 
pound of rubber. 

The twigs of Tirucalli are made use of as a source of rubber. 
They are clipped, baled, and sent to the factory where they are 
crushed between rollers and the rubber recovered from the wash- 
ing tanks. 

It is estimated that the value of this rubber is equivalent to 
a 75 per cent value of plantation rubber. Trials have been made 
of mixing Euphorbia rubber with plantation crépe. The resins 
from the rubber contain cholesterols and some organic acids. The 
melting point of the resin is 80 degrees to 100 degrees C. and 


mostly unsaponifiable, and has proved useful for high grade 
varnish manufacture. The rubber seems to vulcanize well and 
appears to find its best usefulness for low grade to medium goods. 


EXPORTS OF LOCAL PRODUCE FROM BritisH GUIANA FROM JANU- 
ary 1, 1926, to September 15, 1926, included 531,521 pounds of 
balata, as against 545,742 pounds for the corresponding period 
of 1925, the totals for rubber shipments also being 20,116 pounds 
and 2,776 pounds respectively. 
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Rubber Latex Compounds for Sealing Food Cans 


A New American Development—The Canning Industry—Early Sealing Methods—Gold Seal 


Lining Compound—Automatic Compound Applying and Drying Machines 


HE Propaganda Department of the International Association 
T for Rubber Cultivation in the Netherlands Indies discloses in 

its third annual report that among the new uses for rubber 
now being developed is the employment of latex as a preservative 
An example is cited where latex 
has been skin 
them from rotting during a period of crop oversupply. 
case the same experiment has been tried replacing paraffin and 


covering for fruits and cheeses 


used to cover tomatoes with a rubber to prevent 


In another 


animal bladder coverings in packing cheeses for export. 
The greatest interest is displayed in the report, however, in the 


cooperative efforts of several preserving factories on the Con- 


strates that the full utility of rubber as a necessary raw material 
for the civilized world has not yet been fully realized. From 1921 
through 1925 some 4,000,000 cans of fruit, fish, milk, beans, 


corn, and spinach were sealed with Gold Seal compound 


peas, 


The canning industry is one of the oldest in the United States 
national scope of its 


States by 


ind a brief outline of its history reveals the 


operations. Canning was introduced into the United 


Fzra Daggett and Thomas Kensett who canned salmon, lobster, 


and oysters in New York in 1819, and by William Underwood in 
Boston, who, in 1820, put up some fruits, pickles and condiments 
Comparatively little 


in glass, 


principally for the export trade 














Fig. 1—Dewey and Almy Nozzle 
Lining Machines 


tinent to use latex for sealing the tops and bottoms of preserve 
tins. Few realize, perhaps, that what is in the experimental stage 
in Europe in this field has been on the market commercially in the 
United States since 1924. In 1919 the Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Co., of Cambridge, Massachusetts, started experimenting with latex 
compounds to replace the prevailing methods of sealing cans 
which were not satisfactory. In 1921 the Gold Seal lining com- 
pound with a latex base was brought out and has been so suc- 
cessful that it is rapidly replacing all other methods for sealing 
food cans. In fact, at this time practically every can manufacturer 
in this country is using this compound either exclusively or for 
the greater number of cans manufactured. 

Figures of the United States Department of Commerce on the 
output of the canning industry in this country reveal the potential 
rubber consumption from this comparatively new source. During 
the year 1923, American canners packed 110,265,936 cases of 24 
cans each, or 2,646,402,464 individual cans, Allowing 10,000 ends 
(two to a can) to a gallon of latex compound, this figures a 
probable consumption of 529,280 gallons of compound or approxi- 
mately 132,320 gallons of pure latex. While this is not a large 
enough quantity to cause any apprehension in the event of a world 
rubber shortage, it is important and of interest in that it demon- 





Fig. 2 


and Almy Lining Machines 


Rear View Dewey 


further progress was made until the decade 1840-50 when fish 
canning was begun in Eastport, Maine, and oysters were canned 
Maine was 
there 


In 1845 the first canning company in 
had 


in Baltimore. 


organized although Isaac Winslow canned corn since 
1839, 

No canning seems to have been done in the Central 
1860, first 


Indianapolis birthplace of fruit 


States until 


about when tomatoes were canned near Cincinnati, 


Ohio 
canning in Indiana about 1861. 


was the and vegetable 
The canning of corn was started 
at Elgin, Illinois, the same year, and in Iowa it began with the 
construction of a cannery at Vinton in 1879. Pea canning in Wis- 
consin commenced with the building of a cannery at Manitowoc in 
1881, and fruit and vegetable canning in California began shortly 
before the Civil War. 

Other developments rapidly followed in the Far West and South 
Pacific Coast salmon was first canned on the Sacramento River in 
1864, on the Columbia River about 1866, and in Alaska in 1878, 
when a cannery was erected at Klawack, on the Prince of Wales 
Island. 
Maine in 


The canning of sardines on a commercial scale began in 


1875, and in California in 1890. Tuna fish was first 


canned in Southern California in 1907, and shrimp at New Orleans 
Then followed the introduction of canned pineapple in 


in 1875. 
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Hawaii, the 
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products. 
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Thus today 


depots convenient to the packers 


necessity carried on 


pulp when 

















Rubber Gasket 
Can 


Supporting 


pplying mact 
time after ap] 
ther pes 


to maintain permanently the full initial 


has been steadily winning favor over 





first cannery for this product 
great meat packing industry 
2 and brought out a variety of canned meat 
canning is practically a 
A large 


Packing 


ve 
Ve $ 
ul 
m 
ra 
\ 


and 


opened up near Hon gasket of rubber, heavier than has hitherto been possible, be- 


became inter cause it contains almost three times the rubber content of the best 
grade of ordinary rubber compounds, and six to eight times as 


Its strength is illustrated in Figure 
3, showing the continuous gasket formed by the latex compound 


national industry, much as lower quality seals. 


scale with distributing 


operations are by removed from the top seal and holding the weight of the can when 








tables, meats, and fish suspended from a nail. (2) It is a water emulsion, and is there- 
fore non-inflammable. (3) The vapors given off during drying 
sealing purposes in are non-toxic (4) The rubber, being in its primary state of 
t s the igulation, is stronger, tougher, and more resilient than any 
hi bber deposited trom a benzo] solvent (5) The primary rubber 
ug t such a nature that it has not the same tendency to depoly 
‘ r deterioration upon aging as rubber from other 
ber rees. Inds lined with rubber have been exposed to light for 
ree years with no sign of deterioratiot (6) It is the only rubber 
ich can be used successfully with lacquered ends. 
iry compounds attacks the lacquer and thus 
he sealing film a small amount of oil which quickly 
t ite Lacquered ends sealed with latex hus 
P ling « crenc years. 
\y t the latex compound to the ends of cans requires 
c ‘ vhich has been specially developed for this purpose. 
packs ot Ordinary compound applying machines for use with benzol com- 
uble seaming unds are not adaptable to application of latex compounds. In 
practica the manufacture of cans, the cylinders and ends are made sepa- 
erestes e can I vy, the ends being fashioned with a groove at the outer edge in 
I ed rubber vhich a film of latex compound is applied. Thus the can manufac- 
effective sealing turer delivers to the packer the can in two parts, the cylinder or 


with one end sealed on, and the second end to which the 


s k 

uld be relied upon sealing compound has been applied. After the cans are filled, the 
um of the pa This packer seals the can on a double seaming machine, which first 
paper gasket, but the applies one end by rolling the edges of the end over and securing 




















t—Side View Dewey g. 5—Showing Drying 


Fi : 4 
Almy Nozzle Machine Chamber Dewey and Fig. 6 Troyer-Fox Compound 
Almy Machine Applying Machine 
. ( ide pressure from sealir R x 
pound forms a gasket in this seam which makes th: oht 
l c matic compound applying ma ne el 
Figure 6, applies the compound t e ds a 
325 per n te, with 8 minutes being required in the 
v It 2 continuous motion machine d smoothly 
pplies the compound the groove It is also equipped with a 
evice so that if the supply of covers is exhausted the flow of 


ises automatically Adjustment features are provided 


regulate the quantity of compound to be applied. This machine 
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is specially adapted for use by large can manufacturers who have 
big runs on one size of can, as adjustment from one size to another 
is not easily made. 

For the small can manufacturer a slower machine, yet more 
easily adaptable to changes of size, has been developed by Dewey 
and Almy. Figure 1 shows a battery of nozzle lining machines in 
peration in a can manufacturing plant. The compound is forced 
by air pressure from drums adjacent to the lining machines under ap- 
proximately 5 pounds pressure. Can ends are fed under the 
nozzle from a stack of several hundred which is replenished by the 


The cross sections in Figure 7 show the superiority of the latex 
sealing compound over the paper gasket or benzol solution varieties, 
They are cross sections of the seam of a sealed can. The paper 
gasket seal at the left is non-uniform owing to lack of strength in 
the sealing material, The rubber-benzol solution shows how very 
little compound is left after the solvent has evaporated and the 
pressure has been applied to the can seam to seal it. In the latex 
seam the rubber is evenly distributed throughout the crevices and 
makes a perfect seal of the can 

In the sealing of cans for paints and varnishes, ordinary rubber 














Fig. 7—Paper Gasket Seam 


operator. As each end automatically drops into position it re 
volves several times so that a full, even distribution of the com- 
pound is obtained. It then passes into the drying chamber and 
in 6 minutes emerges at the other side completely dry. 

Figure 2 shows the same battery of machines from the rear 
where the completed can ends are emerging from the drier and 
are being inspected by girls competent for that operation. The 
drums of compound with hose connections are also shown.. Can 
ends which have skips or uneven distribution of compound are 
rejected and either returned for reapplication or thrown out en- 
tirely. Packers require rigid adherence to the standard of not 
more than three “leakers” per thousand, so that this inspection 
operation is very important. 

Figures 4 and 5 reveal details of the same machine which can 
not be discerned so readily when they are in operation. On the 
tank of compound is mounted a pressure gage which must be 
watched to insure even flow of the compound. The nozzle for 
applying the compound on the end is also clearly revealed in 
Figure 4. The drying arrangements can be seen in Figure 5 where 
the drying chamber is opened. Heated air is pumped into the 
chamber by means of a blower arrangement. In the chamber the 
spiral conveyers can be seen between which the ends are moved 
continuously up and then down from the top of the drier to the 
opening at the bottom. 

The speed of the Dewey and Almy machine is 120 ends per minut: 
which is considerably less than the Troyer-Fox machine, but the 
drying time required is two minutes less, and the more flexibl 
arrangements for change of size are also advantageous. 

The rubber compound should contain a high percentage of 
crude and possess special flowing properties which are determined 
by observation and practice. The trouble with benzol compounds 
was that when the solvent evaporated it frequently left light spots 
where there was not enough rubber to fill all crevices and make up 
for any variation in thickness of the tin plate. With Gold Seal 
compound it is possible to line 70 to 80 milligrams of compound 
on a can end whereas with benzol compounds 40 to 50 milligrams 
was the maximum possible. The cost of latex compound to the 
can manufacturer is slightly more per gallon than the benzol com 
pound but the actual cost per can end is less because of its greater 
percentage of total solids. 


Rubber-Benzol Seam 


Gold Seal Latex Seam 


compounds cannot be employed successfully owing to the solvent 
action of these materials on the rubber. For this purpose special 
cil-proof compounds have been developed which will withstand the 
action of solvents and oil-base products. In some cans, seam 
dopes, which do not contain rubber, are used. These seam dopes 
replace the solder in the side seams as well as the end seams of the 
can. Unlike ordinary compound, seam dopes are applied and seamed 
before drying. Rubber lining compounds when applied to can 
ends and dried are usually stored for weeks at a time before the 
double seaming operation. 

The latex compound method of sealing in no wise takes the place 
of the rubber fruit jar ring which is universally used by house- 
wives for cold packing, as the former is a manufacturer's proposi- 
tion in the canning industry. It represents not wholly a new 
“se for rubber but rather a broadened application of it which makes 
for more perfect and better sealing of food in cans. 


ABRASIVE INDEX 

The wearing quality of a tire tread or power to resist abrasion 
is indicated for comparison by its abrasive index. This term is 
defined as the reciprocal of the percentage loss by volume of the 
rubber, figured from its loss of weight determined by the Akron- 
Standard abrasion machine operating under definite test conditions. 
The procedure is as follows: The weight pan of the machine is 
loaded with six pounds and the abrasion wheel is set at 15 degrees 
to the test disk. The test is then run until the counter indicates 
3,361 revolutions, equivalent to a mile of surface travel. 

The loss of weight found is calculated to percentage of the 
original weight of the test disk and converted into percentage loss 
by volume by dividing by the specific gravity of the test stock. The 
reciprocal of this percentage is known as the abrasive index. The 
reason for the reciprocal being taken is that the figure obtained 
increases as the wearing ability increases. In other words, the 
greater the resistance of a stock to wearing the higher its abrasive 
index will be. 


FRENCH EXPORTS OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES ARE ESTIMATED AS 
follows: 1922, 3,505,000 pairs; 1923, 2,279,000 pairs; 1924, 3,878,000 
pairs; and 1925, 4,665,000 pairs 
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Crude Rubber Hedging 
Maurice Tingley 


The prote of profits on crude rubber purchases by means 


of a hedge the Rubber Exchange, is explained by the fol- 
lowing example 
Many factories in order to keep the mills running and to have 


finished goods on hand to take care of unforeseen future orders, 


is 


often buy crude materials and make a stock of finished goods. 
In that case the factory purchases crude rubber, let us say at 
40 cents per pound At some later date, during the time the 


crude rubber is in process of manufacture, the crude market 


rises 5 cents per pound without there being any advance in the 


price that the factory can get for the finished goods or without 


the factory being able to dispose of any of them. The market 
starts to decline and loses, let us say 1 cent per pound. What 
shall the factory do 


Shall the factory wait until the manufactured stock has been 
made and sold and run the risk of having the crude market re- 
his 4 cents per pound advantage. Or shall 
+} 


cede and so lose 
the factory resell 


e crude rubber and cash in on the profit 


created by the advance in the market? If the factory does this 





they must deliver the crude rubber and so will be unable to 
make a stock of finished goods. Also they will be unable to 
take any nearby orders for their produce because having resold 
tne crude ber there wil be any stock ot finished goods 
to sel! against. It is in such a situation as this that the Rubber 

Exchange ca e of great service to the manufacturer 
The cruie rubber was bought 40 cents for making stock 
of finished goods and the market rose 5 cents per pound and 
declined 1 cent. The manufacturer can now hedge on the Rub- 
er Exchange selling future contracts at 44 cents per pm und 
This gives the fa a profit of 4 cents per pound, in addition 
to the regular manufacturing profit figured on all manufactured 
goods, pr ( ‘ ares to deliver the crude rubber against the 
Rubber Exchange sales This he will not want to do for it 
would deprive m aterial to make stocks of finished goods 
und prevent ‘ ance t the manufacture and sale of 
rubber goods w the principal interest of a rubber man«- 

facturer 

Now that t : ts per pound difference has been established 
in tavor of the manutacturer and the market is on a downward 
track, he does not care how low the market goes for the 4 cents 
18 secured as Or is the 1 arket reaches 40 cents per pound 

as he can then buy back his Rubber Exchange contracts 
By this method of procedure the factory not only has the 
anufacturing { n the finished goods but also an 
4 cents per pound on the crude rubber pur- 

CORRECT TIRE PRESSURES 

Balloon tires require for their fullest life that inflation pres- 
sure be closely adjusted to that designated by its designers as 
best for supp g the riding load. The air pressure carried 
it service stations is necessarily much higher than this in order 
to meet the flation requirements for higher pressure tires for 
trucks, buses, et I ulways a matter of guess-work when 
tires are thus inflated, and the chances are greatly in favor of 


bursting the tire 


and damage 


over straining, if 1 
The inconveniences resulting from uncertain in- 
flation pressures may be eliminated by an adjustable pressure 


feed and equalizing delivery 


chuck or fitting. This device is 
sets the 


It is not only a help to 


provided with a graduated sleeve, the turning of which 
air pressure at any desired delivery. 


insure correct tire pressure but it is also a source of economy 


to the service statior 


by preventing the waste of air pressure. 


ESSEX RUBBER CO. WINS IMPORTANT SUIT 
The United States Supreme Court in an opinion delivered 
November 22, 1926, has finally determined the scope of Tufford 
patent for concavo-convex heel lifts. During the past ten years 
the I. T. S. 
for infringement of this patent, and in the Midwest the Federal 


Rubber Co., has sued several rubber manufacturers 


Courts held that the patent covered saucer-shaped concavo-convex 
heel lifts as distinguished from the prior scoop-shaped form. In 
1920 the I. T. S. Co., brought suit in Boston against the Essex 
Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, claiming that the latter’s 
Tite-edge heel was an infringement, The Federal Courts in 
Boston took a different view and decided in favor of the Essex 
The I. T. S. Co. took the case to the Supreme Court 
where it was argued some months ago by F. O. Richey, Cleveland, 
Varney, of Emery, Booth, 


company. 


Ohio, on its behalf, and by Lucius E. 
Janney & Varney of New York on behalf of the Essex Rubber 
Co., with the result that the Federal Courts in Boston have been 
affirmed. 

The Supreme Court holds that on account of proceedings in the 
Patent Office the patent does not include all saucer-shaped con- 
cavo-convex heels but is limited to a three-point contact heel lift, 
such as the I. T. S. heel, and that the patentee made this precise 
form a material element of his claims and cannot now enlarge their 
scope. The Supreme Court specifically holds that Tite-edge heels 
made by the Essex company do not infringe the Tufford patent, 
and directs that the bill of complaint be dismissed with costs. 


REORGANIZATION OF N. T. D. A~-NEW OFFICERS 
During the final session of the seventh annual convention of the 
National Tire Association, held November 16-18 in 
Tennessee, a refinancing program was organized, and 
Officers for 1927 include the follow- 
B. Harper, first vice-president ; 
H. C. Baker, secretary; and 


Dealers’ 
Memphis, 
new executives were elected. 
ing: H. V. Eva, president; S. 
\. N. O'Leary, second vice-president ; 
W. McCaughan, treasurer. 

\mong the important measures discussed at the convention was 
the expansion of the solid tire division of the industry, and plans 
were considered in connection with the organizing of state associa- 
tions in twenty states. These divisions are to hold quarterly 
meetings where attention is to be especially directed to the further 
development of the solid tire industry. Another important feature 
of the sessions was the tire, accessory, and equipment show, which 
attracted many visitors. It has been decided to hold next year’s 
convention at Louisville, Kentucky. 


TIRE PRICES REDUCED 

As the result of the third substantial price reduction this year, 
effective November 15, the values of American automobile tires 
and tubes are at practically the lowest level in the history of the 
industry 
about 12 per cent on July 5 when combined with the present de- 
cline will approximately counterbalarce the price advances of last 
year. 


The other price cuts of 10 per cent on February 3 and 


Although the various tire manufacturers were anticipating tis 
present reduction, the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
was the first to definitely announce a cut of from 5 to 15 per cent. 
This move was soon followed by other important organizations, an 
average decline in prices of about 1114 per cent being announced by 
Goodyear, Goodrich, United States, Fisk, Miller, and other com- 
While keen competition is probably the real cause for the 
change, the only apparent reason for a reduction at this time is said 
to be the desire of the manufacturers to reduce their surplus stocks 
by heavy spring dating business which begins December 1. 


panies 





TIRE ACCESSORIES EXPORTED BY RUBBER MANUFACTURERS FROM 
the United States during the twelve months ended June, 1926, had 
a value of $1,468,016. 
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Census of Manufactures, 1925 


Rubber Tires and Tubes 


HE Department of Commerce announces that, according to data 
T collected at the biennial census of manufactures, 1925, the 

establishments engaged primarily in the manufacture of rubber 
tires and inner tubes reported a total output valued at $925,032,- 
833, an increase of 43.6 per cent as compared with $644,193,697 
1923, the last preceding census year. 

Of the total for 1925, $822,138,213 was contributed by tires and 
tubes and $102,894,62@ by miscellaneous products. Tires and tubes 
are also made to some extent as secondary products by establish- 
ments engaged primarily in the manufacture of other rubber goods. 
The total 1925 production of tires and tubes by all establishments 
was valued at $824,548,604 and was made up as follows: Auto- 
mobile and truck casings, 58,784,073, value $656,491,733; automo- 
bile and truck inner tubes, 77,387,836, value $118,234,658; motor- 
cycle and bicycle casings, 2,080,773, value $3,564,933; motorcycle 
and bicycle inner tubes, 430,888, value $396,394; solid rubber tires 
for trucks, 1,035,226, value $43,870,387; other solid rubber tires, 
value $1,990,499. The production of automobile and truck casings 
and inner tubes increased materially as compared with 1923, but 





TABLE I. GENERAL STATISTICS TIRE AND TUBE INDUSTRY 


Per cent of 
increase or 





1925 1923 decrease (—) 
Number of estabMshments...... 126 160 —21.2 
Wage earners (average number)*. 81,670 73,963 10.4 
Maximum month ......... ; Aug. 88,535 Apr. 86,645 
Minimum month .....++e8e+--ee+: Jan. 75,540 Oct. 60,376 
Per cent of maximum.... “ 5.1 69.7 on 
Wages ccvecccccscesesscese coun $120,634,081 $108,623,102 11. 
Cost of materials ” Gnelu ding fucl, 
electric power, and mill supplie $559,939,811 $365,165,016 53.3 
Products, tctal value.....-....-+e065 $925. 032,833 $644,193,697 43.6 
Tires and tubes.......-..++05+5 $822,138,213 $563.258,387 46.0 
All other ..... nies $102,294,62C $20,935,310 27.1 
Value added by manufacture? . $365,093,022 $279,028,681 30.8 
Hlorsepower ....edeccecceseeeess 493,227 370,551 &.8 








* Not including salaried employes 
Value cf products less cost of materials. 


TABLE 2. SUMMARY TIRE AND TUBE INDUSTRY, BY STATES 


Number 
t Wage 
estab- earners 
lish (average Cost of Value of Horse 
ments mnumber)* Wages materials products power 
United States 
1925... 126 81,670 $120,614,081 $559,939,811 $925,032,833 
1923... 160 73,963 108,623,102 365,165,016 644,193,697 





Ohio = sis Be 





1925... 44 50,350 76.491.597 $30,554,798 556,262,424 219,341 
1923... 53 42,476 67,274,639 217,184,851 391,316,559 192,895 
Wisconsin , - r h 
1925S... 5 3,939 5,394,471 25,015,000 46,271,447 18.296 
1923... 6 3,601 4.667.367 17,530,406 28,202,111 14,403 
New Jersey : 5 
1925... 11 4,008 5,5926.296 25,218,933 41,558,331 19,590 
1923... 15 4,287 5.860.46 17, 806.842 30,755,862 19,551] 
Pennsylvania p . 
1925... 11 3,065 3,838,509 16,157,323 25,784,062 18,090 
1923... 12 2,971 3,387,436 11,878,141 19,166,600 12.900 
Other States . Pee ee 1 
1925... 55 20,308 28,963.208 158,993,757 255,156,569 127,910 
1923... 74 20,628 27,433,194 100,770,776 174,152,565 130,802 


Not including salaried employes. - 
This table presents statistics for all me for which separate figures can 


be given in Table 5. See headncote, Tat 


TABLE 3. SUMMARY AKRON, OHIO, TIRE AND TUBE INDUSTRY 


Number of estallishments...... pi dendibeseans wil 
Wage earners (average mumber)*.........++0+++ 43, 391 
WOOD 5 viccnscnescouseceos ccavedenqereaawe $66,460,705 
Cost of materials......... sdtucecntaasunwees $282,464,965 
Value of products... .....--. 2 cee eee tigeeeeeeeee $480,330,347 


®* Not including salaried emplcyes 


motorcycle and bicycle casings and inner tubes showed pronounced 
decreases. 

Of the 126 establishments reporting for 1925, 44 were located 
in Ohio, 11 in New Jersey, 11 in Pennsylvania, 7 in California, 7 
in Indiana, 5 in Connecticut, 5 in New York, 5 in Wisconsin, 4 in 
Iowa, 3 in Illinois, 3 in Maryland, 3 in Michigan, 3 in North 
Carolina, and the remaining 15 in Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Oregon, Texas, 
Washington, and West Virginia. In 1923 the industry was repre- 
sented by 160 establishments, the decrease to 126 in 1925 having 
been the net result of a gain of 4 establishments and a loss of 38. 
Of the 38 establishments lost to the industry, 22 went out of 
business prior to the beginning of 1925 and 16 were idle during 
the entire year. 

The statistics for 1925 and 1923 are presented in Tables 1 to 
6, herewith. The figures for 1925 are preliminary and subject to 
such correction as may be found necessary upon further examina- 
tion of the returns. 

TABLE 4. PRODUCTION TIRES AND TUBES BY NUMBER AND VALUE 


Per cent of 
increase or 





1925 1923 decrease (—) 
CE WHE .s0.00:04054 ce08enexes $824,548,604 $569,130,559 44 
Products of the industry proper® 822,138,213 563,258,387 46.0 
Si — products of the other 
bber industries» Siiee wok eee 2,410,391 5,872,172 —59.0 
Pasumatio ' 
Autemobile and Truc 
Casings 
Number ... iekees ‘a 58,784,073 45,425,591 29. 
Value Raeitn ewes $656,491,733 $458,107,709 43.3 
Inner Tvbes 
Number 77,387,836 57,229,225 35.2 
$118,234,658 $74,982,725 57.7 
2,980,773 3,668,114 —43.3 
$3,564,933 $5,016,050 —28.9 
430,88 642,€ —33.0 
$396,394 $672,955 aun 3.2 
1,035,226 944,337 9.6 
$43,870,387 $29,060,586 51.0 
$1.990,499 $1,290,534 54.2 





‘The term “industry proper” refers to the subgroup of establishments 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of rubber tires and inner tubes. 


» These industries are (1) The manufacture of rubber boots and shoes; 
2) the manufzscture of rubber products other than tires, tubes, boots, and 
sh 
TABLE 5. AUTOMOBILE AND TRUCK CASINGS AND TUBES PRODUCTION, 

BY NUMBER AND VALUE, BY STATES 
CASINGS INNER TUBES 
—_ - - — _ -A.- — — 
Number Value Value 





59GS jp cconsceee. SRAM $656,491,733 77 836 $118,234,658 
1923... ; $5,425,591 458,107,709 $7,229,225 74,982,725 
oO} 
1925 .. oe . 33,492,000 376,694,654 42,183,740 60,785,614 
1923 ccevees Begaeeeee 257,267,935 30,831,097 39,686,299 
Wiscor 
192 oe 3,955,631 36,746,173 5,307,135 7,249,890 
1923 . 2,160,296 21,832,594 3,101,356 3,709,488 
N Jerse 
192 2,377.882 28,783,693 4,111,853 8,929,497 
2 2,107,779 23,424,445 3,691,060 5,818,498 
I 
1.400,084 18,700,557 2,230,889 3,630,025 
1,417,207 16,262,369 2,658,628 3,120,921 
Oo 
17,558,476 195,566,656 23,554,219 37 639,632 
errr 13,413,734 139,320,366 16,947,084 22,647,519 





[his table presents statistics for all states for which separate figures can 
he given without disclosing the operations of individual establishments. 
Certain of the “All other states,” however, reported the manufactyre of 
greater quantities of casings and tubes than some of the states shown 
scparately 
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and inner 


tires 


The 
tubes in 1925 was reported by 13 establishments located in Con- 
Massachusetts, New Ohio, 
Over 40 per cent of the total num- 
ber of casings were produced in Wisconsin and more than 30 


manufacture of motorcycle and bicycle 


necticut, Indiana, Jersey, Michigan, 


Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 


per cent in Indiana; and of the total number of inner tubes 
manufactured, 39 per cent were produced in Ohio and 36 per 
cent in Indiana. The manufacture of solid tires for trucks was 
reported by 17 establishments located in Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Ohio 
More than 76 per cent of the total number produced were reported 
from Ohi State gures for the foregoing cannot be given 
without the possibility disclosing the operations of individual 





























TABLE 6 CRUDE RUBBER CONSUMED AND STOCKS HELD BY ESTAB 
LISHMENTS ENGAGED PRIMARILY IN THE MANUFACTURE OF TIRES 
AND INNER TUBES, BY STATES 

( Stocks on H 
December 2 
gl Lone T s 
t t« ~ y f 
O} ) 2 7 
Wis 7 651 
New ] 798 
Fer 7 
Othe . . 4 
I eparat es ca 
“2 se I l 
Rubber Boots and Shoes 
The establishments engaged primarily in the manutacture ot 
rubber boots and shoes reported a total output valued at $115,934, 
554, a decrease of 12 per cent as compared with $131,739,742 in 
1923, the last preceding census year 
The total for 1925 nsisted of boots and shoes to the value 
of $105,398,341 and miscellaneous products, value $10,536,213. In 
addition boots and shoes to the value of $14,524,485 were made 


as subsidiary products by establishments engaged primarily in the 


manufacture of other classes of rubber goods. The total produc- 


ves in 1925 was made up as follows: 
pairs, value $16,027,904; 
338,782 pairs, $80,076,608 ; 


$23,818,314 


rubber boots and she 


4.739.423 


tion of 


Rubber boots, rubber shoes and 
overshoes, 52 canvas shoes with rubber 


soles, 24,999,932 pairs 


Of the 23 establishments reporting for 1925, 10 are located in 


Massachusetts, 4 in Connecticut, 2 in Rhode Island, and the remain 
ing 6 in Illinois, Indiana, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin. In 1923 the industry was represented by 25 
establishments, the decrease to 23 in 1925 having been the net 


result of a gair 1 establishment and a loss of 3. The establish- 


ments lost to the industry were engaged primarily in the manu- 


findings in 1925 and were therefore trans 


f boot and shoe 


facture « 


ferred to the appropriate industry classification 


1925 and 1923 are presented in Tables 1 to 5, 


The statistics tor 








herewith. The figures for 1925 are preliminary and subject to such 
correction as may be found necessary upon further examina- 
tion of the returns 
TABLE 1. GENERAL STATISTICS RUBBER BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY 
Per cent of 
increase { 
or 
< decrease - 
Nur t s 25 ® 
Wa ave t er) 4.999 9 425 1 
Max 111 nth Dec. 26,84 N 7 
Mir m mont \ 2 7 lan. 2 ¢ 
Pe er f te e7 
Wages $28 7.948 ¢ 70.214 an Sf 7 
st of materials P ‘ 
electr powe ] | 
containers $4 8 $45 268.988 10.4 
Products, tot value $i 4 s $) 739.742 12.0 
Beots and shoes $1] 98.341 ‘ 
All other od $ é 
Value added by manufacture* $75.368.469 Sar 12.8 
Horsepower $9.4 5.7 
* Not computed where se is less than 1 >» Not including salaried em 
ye © Not ta ted separately ‘Value of products less cost of 











TABLE 2. SUMMARY RUBBER BOOT AND SHOE INDUSTRY FOR UNITED 
STATES AND MASSACHUSETTS 
Number Wage 
of es- earners Cost Value 
tablish- (average of of Horse- 
ments number)* Wages materials products power 
United States 
1925 a 24,999 $28,057,948 $40,566,085 $115,934,554 59,413 
1923 25 29,435 33.670,810 45,268,988 131,739,742 56,184 
Massachusetts 
1925 1 11,389 13,525,474 18,794,52 53,626,091 27,322 
92 10 12,528 14,650,810 18,874,520 56,917,929 25,708 
(ther States 
925 l 13,610 14,532,474 21,771,562 62,308,463 32,091 
923 15 16,907 19,020,000 26,394,468 74,821,813 30,476 
Not including salaried employes 
Massachusetts is the only state for which separate figures can be given 
thout disclosing the operaticns of individual establishments 


SHOES PRODUCTION, BY NUMBER AND 





TABLE 3. RUBBER BOOTS AND 


















Per Cent 
1925 1923 of decrease 
I lue ceeneon’ $119,922,.826 $134,986,897 —11.2 
Pr cts of the industry proper® 105,3' b cand 
Subs iry products of the other 
rubber industries vs ‘ 14,524,485 b 
Rubber Boots 
Pairs 9,097,896 47.9 
l’alue $1 $23,573,097 —32.0 
Rubber Shoes and Overshoes 
Pair §2.338,782 60,102,775 —12.9 
Value $80,076,608 $83,031,542 3.6 
anvas Shoes with Rubber Soles 
Pairs 24,999,932 26,114,073 —4.: 
alue $23.818,314 $28,382,258 16.1 


® The term “industry 
ily in the 


proper” refers to the subgroup of establishments en- 
ed prim: " 
" Not tabulated 


manufacture of rubber boots and shoes. 
set arately 


TABLE 4. RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES PRODUCTION, BY NUMBER AND 
VALUE, FOR UNITED STATES AND MASSACHUSETTS 
United States Massachusetts Other States 
Rubber Boots 
Pairs. 1925 4,739,423 2,630,358 2,109,065 
1923 9 097,896 3,029,054 6,068,842 
Value, 1925 Ae $16,027,904 $8,129,314 $7,898,590 
1923 meee $23,573,097 $8,591,670 $14,981,427 
Rubber Shoes and Overshoes 
Pairs 1925 52,338,782 19,254,267 33.084,515 
1923 cceakbees 60,102,775 21,616,851 38,485,924 
Value, 1925 , $80,076,608 $25,567,942 $54,508,666 
1923 . . $83,031,542 $26,361,580 $56,669,962 
Canvas Shoes with Rubber Soles 
Pairs 1925 24 999,932 10,695,512 14,304,420 
1923 26,114,073 12,897,649 13,216,424 
Value, 1925 $23,818,314 $9,922,069 $13,896,245 
192 $28,382,258 $13,071,941 $15,310,317 


state for which separate figures can be given 
individual establishments. 


Massachusetts is the only 
ithout disclosing the operations of 


TABLE 5. CRUDE RUBBER CONSUMED AND STOCKS HELD BY MANU- 
FACTURERS OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, FOR UNITED STATES AND 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Consumption Stocks on hand 

in 1925 December 31, 1925 
(Long Tons) (Long Tons) 

United States 15,901 2,166 
Plantation ; we 13,741 1,745 
Para , seve 827 219 
All other aoe oe 1,333 202 
Massachusetts , = 7,536 935 
Other states 8,365 1,231 


Massachusetts is the only state for which separate figures can be given 


it disclesing the operations of individual establishments. 





BUREAU OF STANDARDS TO CELEBRATE 


In commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., the 
offices of the organization will be open to visitors on December 4, 
For the latter occasion 





and a banquet will be held in the evening. 
many distinguished guests are expected, while achievements of the 
past quarter of a century will be reviewed, and present and future 


work discussed. 





To THE PROFESSIONAL COLLOID CHEMIST SHOULD COME A BLUSH 


of shame every time he looks at the rubber tires of his automobile. 
He didn’t do it, he cannot explain it, and he has not right to any 
the advance of rubber technology—W. B. Wiegand. 
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Dealers’ Stocks of Tires, October 1, 1926 


INAL Statistics compiled by the Department of Commerce dur- 
ing the fifth semi-annual survey of stocks of automobile tires 
held by dealers in the United States show that average dealer's 


stocks of casings, 
inner tubes, and solid 
October 1, 


notably 


tires on 
1926, were 
lower than on Octo- 
ber 1, 1925, but that 


the number of bal- 
loon tires stocked 
per dealer and the 


percentage of dealers 
handliix balloon 
tires, have increased. 
Over 2,000 more tire 
dealers cooperated by 
submitting forms 


than in any previous 


survey. 
Individual returns 
from 37,439 dealers 


having automobile 
casings on hand were 
used in this final 
compilation ; of these 
24,454 
ported stocks of bal- 


dealers re- 
loon casings for 20, 
21-, and 22-inch 
wheels. The statis- 
tics for October 1, 
1926, compared with 
the compilation for 
October 1, 1925, are 
shown herewith. 
The average deal- 
er holds 6.7 fewer 
automobile casings 
now than a year ago, 
5.3 fewer inner tubes, 
and 1.1 fewer solid 
tires. The percent- 
age of dealers han- 
1 Special circular No 
1307. Rubber Division, 


Department of Com 
nerce, Washington, D.C. 














TOOE cccss 37,4 


DEALERS ACCORDING TO 
N 
of 
Casings Dealers 
Under 10 9,257 
10-25 . 12,014 
GOED os couswees 7,840 
$2-188... cccccsse 4,832 
SHRED cacccsce 2,207 
201-300 592 
301-400 ......-- 265 
401-1,000 307 
Over 1,000 125 


Average Average 
Report- Per Report Per 
Number ing Dealer Number ing Dealer 
Total casings 1,866,770 37,439 49.9 2,000,150 35,331 56.6 
Balloon casings 483 ,89¢ 24,454 19.8 283,552 16,240 17.5 
Inner tubes 3,465,310 36,947 93.8 3,486,120 35.163 99.1 
Solid and cushion tires 47,560 1,992 23.9 53,060 2.122 25.4 
DEALERS’ STOCKS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES BY STATES, OCTOBER 1, 1926 
Tota. TIRES 3ALLOON TIRES INNER TUBES 
—— A ————_, -— tiem, a " a on 
No. of No.of Average No. of No. of No. of No. of Average 
Dealers Tires No. Per Dealers Tires Dealers Tubes No. Per 
Reporting on Hand Dealer Reporting on Hand Reporting on Hand Dealer 
Alabama 384 18,27 47.6 R22 3,990 381 89.3 
BD, ste00x 206 9,721 47.2 131 2,830 202 93.3 
Arkansas 476 19,394 40.7 266 4,663 477 86.5 
California 1,978 112,207 56.7 1,294 33,14 1,958 98.8 
Colorado ‘ 489 23,506 48.1 317 5,588 487 83.6 
Cennecticut 344 15,520 45.1 221 3,884 346 80.1 
Delaware nae 53 2,442 46.1 55 54 3,95 73.2 
Dist. Columbia 45 2,876 63.9 28 700 43 5,410 125.8 
Florida 428 40,434 94.5 27¢ 11,490 418 74.120 177.3 
CHUN scccccecs 454 28,159 62.0 284 6,972 451 68,605 152.1 
OE 259 8,472 32.7 179 2.582 254 16,160 63.6 
Tilinois 1,842 93,267 50.6 1,218 24,983 1,799 190.553 105.9 
EREEEM  cccccescce 1,321 61,424 46.5 S51 16,062 1,303 109,803 84.3 
Towa 1,341 63,978 7.7 895 12.704 1,318 120.885 91.7 
Kansas . 1,066 54,306 50.9 755 12.734 1,064 93,275 87.6 
Kentucky 514 27,794 54.1 297 5,863 7 144.8 
Louisiana 368 23,487 63.8 207 8,125 148.8 
Maine 502 17,033 33.9 27: 4,887 57.8 
Maryland .... 379 19,306 50.9 185 3,924 105.1 
Massachusetts 976 56,287 57.7 660 14.686 115.2 
Michivan ....... 1,450 77,361 53.4 991 27,446 102.4 
Minnesota ..... 1,188 53,908 45.4 776 14.01¢ 76.4 
Mississippi 383 17,939 46.8 4,141 98.1 
OS aaa 1,270 57.820 45.5 12,839 90.5 
DED. omecnnaees 338 14,044 41.6 4,119 79.4 
Nebraska 655 39.149 59.8 7.954 101.5 
Nevada wee 63 3.466 55.0 840 z 81.8 
New Hampshire 244 9,354 38.3 2,774 6 73.3 
New Jersey ....... 731 35,765 48.9 9.820 705 64,806 91.9 
New Mexico 224 7,178 32.0 1.721 219 12,895 58.9 
MGW SOUR oscscc 2,327 128,009 55.0 1, 34,576 2,297 229 ,19¢ 99.8 
No. Carolina 625 29,542 47.3 7,4 624 58,002 93. 
No. Dakota 584 14,448 24.7 3, 5377 30,720 53.2 
CD. ssnndes seceos 2,252 125,461 55.7 1, 31,§ 2,202 191,727 87.1 
Oklahoma 757 45,003 59.4 14 756 99086 131.1 
GEORGE ccccccccces 524 25,328 48.3 7, 500 40,829 81.7 
Pennsylvania ...... 2,982 128,588 43.1 2 35, 2.953 221,152 74.9 
Rhode Island . 150 7,033 46.9 1, 149 13,554 91.0 
So. Carolina 323 12,590 39.0 57 2. 329 29,933 91.0 
So. Dakota 473 16,686 35.3 2 4.293 463 32.679 70.5 
Tennessee — 403 27,932 69.3 225 4,228 413 60.337 146.0 
c( ae 1,629 102,018 62.6 988 24,535 1,618 193,359 119.5 
Utah 204 10,886 53.4 126 3,161 207 22,082 106.7 
Vermont ........ 218 6,143 28.2 129 1,549 209 9,983 47.8 
Virginia ..... 855 31,758 37.1 3R6 5,991 241 68.036 80.9 
Washington ....... 793 33,204 41.9 $82 11,813 785 51.705 65.9 
West Virginia 499 19,603 39, 258 4,823 498 36.678 73.7 
Wisconsin ........ 1,206 58,448 48.5 204 11,801 1,179 97,835 83.0 
Wvoming 148 6,047 40.9 103 1,360 145 10,473 72.2 
Unallocated 516 24,172 46.8 293 6,170 495 43.057 87.0 
Total .37,439 1,866,770 49.9 24,454 483,896 36,947 3,465,310 93.8 
NUMBER OF MAKES OF TIRES 
VOLUME OF STOCK, OCTOBER 1, 1926 yy October 1. 1926 Citeher 1.1 
of — ~-— -, -———--- 
> : > — Makes No.of PerCent No. of 
Per No. Per Average Stocker Dealers of Total Dealers 
Cent of Cent Per On 16,652 44.82 14,392 
f Total Casings of Total Dealer Two 13.702 36.88 12.626 
Three 4,714 12.69 5,218 
24.73 46,811 2.51 5.1 Four 1,545 4.16 1.609 
32.09 197,865 10.60 16.5 Fiv 356 .96 52 
0.94 287,638 15.41 36.7 182 49 196 
12.91 338,612 18.14 70.1 [Total 37.151 100.00 34.565 10 
5.89 304,547 16.3 138.0 ; : 2 
158 145.843 781 246.4 MANUFACTURERS’ STOCKS OF 
71 95,836 5.13 361.6 Automobile 
82 182.572 9.78 594.7 Casings 
sentemt 30 925 5,760.97 ?. 
S mee ne ae September 30, 1926.02.22... 751080143 11, 
100.00 1.866,77( 100.00 49.9 *Preliminary statistics 


DEALERS’ 


October 1, 1926 





Dealers 












STOCKS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


October 1, 1925 


Dealers 











dling balloon casings has increased from 46 per cent October 1, 
1925, to 65.3 per cent October 1, 1926; the percentage of balloon 
casings to total casings in stock increased from 14.2 per cent to 


25.9 per cent in the 
same period, reflect- 
ing the growing im- 
portance of balloon 
tires in the replace- 
ment trade. 

A comparison of 
the average total 
casings per dealer 
with the average in- 
ner tubes per dealer 
average 
dealer is now carry- 
1.88 inner tubes 
each 


shows the 
ing 
for casing, as 
compared to 1.75 one 


year ago, and 1.49 
two years. ago. 
While the average 
stock of solid tires 


is about normal, the 
smaller percentage 
of dealers reporting 
such stocks this year 
indicate that 
dealers now 
handle solids. 

The number of 
dealers who carry 
casings and not inner 
appears to be 
two 


may 
fewer 


tubes 
increasing; 
years ago 1,319 more 
dealers reported in- 


ner tubes than cas- 
ings; one year ago 
168 fewer dealers, 
and this year 492 
fewer dealers re- 
ported inner tubes 


than casings. 

The existence of 
larger stocks at this 
time in the hands of 





HANDLED 


Per Cent Ne 





TIRES 


837 135,940 
160 168,643 


October 1, 1924 
of Per Cent 
Dealers of Total 


10,338 40.22 
9.564 37.21 
3,911 15.22 
1,262 4.91 
450 1.75 
176 69 
25,701 100.00 


Solid and 
Cushion Tires 
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manufacturers should be considered in connection with the reduced 
stocks 1 the i s dealers The statistics herewith were pre 
pared from reports of manufacturery by the Rubber Association 
of America, Inc., which estimates the statistics to represent 75 
per cent of t m acturing industry 

Assuming these statistics for casings and inner tubes to be 75 


tire American tire in and raising 


I i 
them to 100 per cent, manufacturers’ stocks on October 1, 1926, 
ippear t ea t 1,790,000 casings and 5,458,000 inner tubes 
larger than on Ox er 1, 1925. Manufacturers now hold about 
44,000 more solid and cushion tires than a year ag Considera- 
tion of these facts should be valuable in connection with planning 
tire productior ng the coming six months 

The tabulatior t lealers’ stocks by states presents the total 


stocks of casings, stocks of balloon casings for 20-, 21-, and 22-inch 


wheels, and stocks of inner tubes, in hands of dealers reporting on 


October 1, 1926. These averages in the case of particular states 
ire frequently influenced by the inclusion of reports from especially 
large dealers Florida re ports tar the highe st average stock 
of casings, 94.5 per dealer, Tennessee with 69.3 ranking second. 


States reporting lowest stocks of casings per dealer are Nort 
Dakota, Vermont, New Mexico, Idaho, Maine and South Dakot 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Tennessee and Kentucky, all south 
ern states, reported largest average stocks of inner tubes, ahd Ver- 
month, North Dakota, Maine and New Mexico the lowest average 
stocks 

The tabulation of number of dealers according to volume of 
stock in which 37,439 dealers are divided according to the size of 
stocks reveals that 24.73 per cent had stocks of less than 10 cas 
ings each and 53.03 per cent had stocks of from 10 to 50 tires 
Taken together, however, the dealers with stocks of less than 51 
casings held only 28.62 per cent of the total casings reported. 

The number of dealers reporting stocks of solid or cushio 
tires on October 1, 1926, 1,992, and the number of 
tires reported on hand was 47,560, an average of 23.9 tires per 
This with 2,122 dealers on October 1, 1925, 
reporting 53,060 tires, or 25.0 tires per dealer. 

Of the 38,768 dealers reporting, 20,559 sell batteries, 26,264 
sell tire repair materials, 24,713 repair inner tubes, and 4,827 


was such 


dealer compares 


vulcanize tires. 





Legal Decisions 


New York Board of Standards and Appeals 


Suit 492-26-A.—Legality of Constructing Metal Roof for Rubber 
Cement Plant ra Sloman appellant. In this case the plain- 
tiff filed on J 1, 192 n appeal from a decision of the fre 
commissioner, affecting premises at 171 Thompson avenue, Long 
Island City, New York, and proposed to construct for his rubber 
cement tact i No. 26 gage metal roof on open steel trusses, 

eu of a ¢ ete rf as required by law. It was re- 
lved that t n of the fre mmissioner should be modi- 
ed, the appeal | g granted only so far as the construction of 
the roof is involved ot mditi that the construction otherwise 
comply with the regulations respects and that the roof cov- 
ering shall be gated metal, supported by steel truss frame, 
n accordance with drawings submitted.—Buwlletin New York Stand- 


ds and Appeals, Volume 11, No. 44, page 1145 


Customs Appraisers’ Decision 


No. 969.—Protest 124003—G. of John H. Faunce, Inc. (New 
York Auto tubes and tires classified at 10 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1439, tariff act of 1922, are claimed free of duty 
us American goods returned. Opinion by Young, J. The regula- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury for free entry of American 
goods not having been complied with the protest was overruled 
Treasury De ns, Volume 50, No. 19, page 45. 

No. 1008—Protests 142350-G, etc., of Thomas W. Hall Co 

New York Printers’ blankets in chief value of india rubber 
classified as n actures of cotton under paragraph 921, tariff 

of 1922, are claimed dutiable as manufactures in chief value of 
india rubber at 25 per cent under paragraph 1439. Opinion by 
Wetter, J. It was stipuiated that the printers’ blankets in question 


ire in chief value of india rubber similar to those passed upon in 
Abstract 49253 [hey were therefore held dutiable under para- 
graph 1439 as claimed.—Treasury Decisions, Volume 50, No. 20, 
page 10 
Patent Suits 
900,055, I. F. Burnham, squeeze roll for wool-washing machinery, 


appeal filed Dec. 14, 1925, C. C. A. (3d Cir.), Doc. 3437, R. J. 
Wilkie v. Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co.—Official Gazette. 
Volume 350, page 689 


1,570,937, A. P. Brand, garter and arm band, suit filed April 
1, 1926, D. C., N. D. Ill. (E. Div.), Doc. 5726, M. B. Brand et al. 
v. Health-Tex Products Corp.—Official Gazette, Vol. 350, p. 246. 





1,506,874, 1,515,453, T. A. Willard, storage battery, suit filed 
Dec 24, 1924, D. C. Ind. (Indianapolis), Doc. E 887, Willard 
Storage Battery Co. v. Case dismissed 
Apr. 28, Volume 351, 


Yale Storage Battery Co. 
without prejudice 1926.—Official Gazette, 
page 688. 

Des. 64,404 Glidden & Perrault battery box, suit filed Apr. 14, 
1925, D. C. Ind. (Indianapolis), Doc. 917, Hood Rubber Co. v. 
Rub-Tex Products, Inc. Bill dismissed without prejudice May 3, 
1926.—Official Gazette, 

1,307,733, A. V. Gullborg, lubricating apparatus; 1,307,734, same, 
lubricating means, suit filed Mar. 4, 1926, D. C. N. Dak. (South- 
eastern Div.), Doc. E 365, The Bassick Mfg. Co. v. Grant-Dady 
Co. Same, suit filed Aug. 30, 1926, D. C., W. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
1022, The Bassick Manufacturing Co. v. Pittsburgh Tire & Sales 
Co. Same suit filed Sept. 18, 1926, D. C., E. D Okla., Doc. E. 
3493, The Bassick Manufacturing Co., v. J. M. Moore.—Offcial 
Volume 352, page 294. 


Volume 351, page 688. 


Butyl. Alcohol Patent Decision 


Commercial Solvents Corporation vs. Synthetic Products Co., 


Ltd. In the High Court of Justice, Chancery Division, London, 
England. This action for infringement of patent No. 4845 granted 
to Dr. C. Weizmann was decided in favor of the plaintiff. This 


invention relates to the production of acetone and alcohol by 
fermentation processes, and has for its object to produce large 
yields by the fermentation of starchy bodies with or without ad- 
mixture of other carbohydrates in a simple way. The special 
rubber interest of this patent is that it affords a means for making 
cheap butyl alcohol for the manufacture of synthetic rubber— 
Reports of Patents, Design and Trade Mark Cases. Volume 
XLII, No. 7, London. 





THE LEADING MARKET DURING AUGUST FOR AMERICAN AUTO- 
mobile casings was the United Kingdom, taking 16,483 casings, 
value $276,614; 9,916 inner tubes, value $25,840; and 1,123 solid 
tires, value $31,217. Other important customers were in the fol- 
lowing order: Argentina, Cuba, Mexico, Sweden and Germany. 
In September the United Kingdom again led, followed by Germany, 
Argentina, Cuba, Mexico, and the Philippines. 





AUSTRALIA'S IMPORTS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1926, 
included rubber manufactures to the value of £3,240,262, as com- 


pared with a total of £2,347,019 for the corresponding previous year. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Domg 


The Guanidines as Accelerators 


HE aryl substituted guanidines have been 
numerous investigations and their importance and value dines existed in the “amino” 
Scott showed further that the activity of the guanidines was 


as accelerators of the vulcanization of 


rubber have long 


H. W. Elley and D. H. Powers’ 


the subject of hydrogen sulphide based on the view that the disubstituted guani- 


rather than the “imino” form. 


been established. Their annual consumption in the rubber indus- noi due to their decomposition products, especially since diorthotolyl 
try is close to 3,000,000 pounds and reaches approximately fifty guanidine (DOTG) was both more active and more stable than 


per cent of the total accelerator 


sales. At the present time, the - — 


trend is toward faster cures at 
lower temperatures giving ac- 
celerators of this class wider 


application in combination with 1,597,233 
the ultra accelerators. _ Results 1.593.385 
have been obtained which have 
not been secured with either 1,589,757 
type of accelerator independent- 
ly. It is of particular impor- 1.575.884 
tance to note that the guanidines 
in combination with certain of 
the ultra accelerators give 1,575,865 
stocks which are not only ex- 
tremely flat-curing . but also 1.555.256 
show remarkably high resist- 
ance to abrasion. 1,546,877 
While patents as early as e ” 
; , 1,546,876 


1897° covered the preparation of 
the guanidines it was not until 1.538.076 
1916 that King suggested* the 


> aie - 291 9: 
use of urea derivatives “such as 1,521,739 


guanidines” as accelerators. In 1.496.792 
= rT . * . . >! 

1917 Twiss® pointed out that 

amino guanidine, tested as the 1,466,535 


bicarbonate salt, showed accel- 

erating action. Later, however, 1,465,743 
attention was directed to the 1.446.818 
marked activity of the aryl 
guanidines and triphenyl guani- Re. 16,040 


dine found commercial applica- 


United States Patents on Guanidines 


R. V. Heuser to A. C. Burrage. 

Phenyl-o-tolyl guanidine. 

G. H. Buchanan to American Cyanamid Co. 

Mixture of DPG and DOTG. 

A. F. Hardman to Kelly Springfield Tire Co. 

Thio urea and ammonia producing DPC in 
rubber. 

C. S. Williams to Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Co. 

Mono-phenyl guanidine. 

P. M. Paulson to Roessler & Hasslacher Chemi- 
cal Co. 

Mono tolyl guanidine. 

E. Romani to E. Smith. 

Zine alpha-phenyl biguanide. 

M. L. Weiss to Dovan Chemical Co. 

Mercapto-benzo-thiazole and DPG. 

M. L. Weiss to Dovan Chemical Co. 

Dimethy]-dithiocarbamate-DPG. 

J. Young to National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Mixture of DPG and DOTG. 

M. L. Weiss to Dovan Chemical Co. 

Dibenzyl]-dithio-carbamate-DPG. 

H. L. Trembull to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Aldol and DPG. 

L. P. Kyrides to National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Method of making triphenyl guanidine. 

G. H. Stevens and C. H. Eaton. 

Tetra phenyl melamine and DPG. 

J. Young and E. Croakman to National Aniline 
& Chemical Co. 

Reissue of U.S. P. 1,446,818. Method of making 
DPG. 


tion. Keats, Flower, and Cool- 1,437,419 R. V. Heuser to Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
ive® in 1919 showed the higt Method of making tritolyl guanidine. 
— ee Se 1,422,506 M. L. Weiss to Dovan Chemical Co. 
accelerating activity of the Method of making DPG. 
mono and diphenyl guanidines 1,411,231 M. L. Weiss to Dovan Chemical Co. 
as compared with triphenyl Method of making DPG. 
guanidine. 3edford and Se- 1.149.580 Hofmann and Gottlob. 
; on <r wre Ammonium compounds stronger than 1 x 10° 
brell, in 1921, discussed’ some “eee : 
; . E dissociation constant 
very interesting reactions of the 
guanidines showing that they ae . 
chemically combined with hy- 
drogen sulphide to form ammonium sulphide derivatives. They sug- 


gested that these compounds might be formed during vulcanization 


diphenyl guanidine (DPG). At 
the September meeting of the 
American Chemical Society at 
Milwaukee in 1923 Boord and 
Coolidge gave a paper describ- 
ing a large number of guanidine 
derivatives as well as their de- 
composition products. They 
were also able to isolate certain 
of the reaction products of 
DPG with hydrogen sulphide. 
They prepared a number of 
guanidine - dithiocarbamates 
which were found to be only 
slightly stronger than the 
original guanidines and all 
showed a marked tendency to 
badly overcure. 

Sebrell and Vogt’ in 1923 de- 
scribed the effect of the acetone 
soluble constituents of rubber 
on the physical and chemical 
properties of accelerated rubber 
stocks. They showed _ that, 
contrary to expectations, the 
acetone extracted. rubber gave 
better accelerated stocks with 
DPG than similar stocks pre- 
pared from rubber containing 
the resins. This is surprising 
as the rubber containing the 
resins would be expected to 
yield far more of the hydrogen 
sulphide which was supposed 
to activate the DPG. It was 
suggested that the zinc oxide 
rather than the hydrogen sul- 
phide reacted directly with 
the DPG to form a complex 
and it has been repeatedly 
shown that zinc oxide activates 
DPG accelerated mixes. 


In 1923, Bruni and Levi’ pointed out that when DPG and 
sulphur were heated together in a sealed tube at 260 to 270 degrees 


and in turn would be converted to polysulphides which would give FF. a good yield of mercapto benzo thiazole was obtained, while 


up active sulphur for the vulcanization. In 1922 W. Scott’ sug- 


triphenyl guanidine only formed it in very poor yields. If this 


gested a different set of reactions between the guanidines and reaction occurs during vulcanization, it offers an interesting ex- 
planation of the activity of the guanidines. However, Sebrell and 


1 Based in part on the paper of this title, given before the Rubber Division 
of the American Chemical Society at Akron, Ohio, February, 1926. 

2E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Delaware. 

3 United States patent No. 605,977, covering trianisyl guanidine as anaesthe- 


tic and germicide 
‘King, Chem. & Met. Eng. 15, 23 (1916). 
5 Twiss, J. Soc. Chem, Ind. 36, 786 (1917). 
@Ind. Eng. Chem. 12, 319 (1920). 
tind. Eng. Chem. 14, 25 (1922). 
8 Ind. Eng. Chem. 15, 286 (1923). 
* Ind. Eng. Chem. 16, 792 (1924). 
Atti accad. Lincei (V) 32, ii, 313 (1923). 
uJ. Soc. Chem Ind. 43, 117T (1924). 
37. Soc. Chem. Ind. 44, 549T (1925). 


cures are obtained with DPG. 


Vogt® have shown that acetone extracted rubber gives extremely 
poor cures when mercapto-benzo-thiazole is used while excellent 
Further study of the stress-strain 


curves of these two compounds makes it appear improbable that 
DPG is converted to mercapto-benzo-thiazole during vulcanization. 

Ames" in 1924 published the results of an extensive study of 
DPG with varying percentages of zinc oxide and sulphur and 
recommends five to seven per cent of sulphur. Naunton™ published 
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in 1925 an article summarizing numerous methods of preparing Che compounds italicized in the preceding table have been pre 
the guanidines He emphasizes their stability in high boiling pared and studied by the authors in the course of this investigation 


solvents and probable stability in the rubber. In the diaryl sub- No survey of an organic accelerator would be complete with- 
stituted guanidines he found that the greater the activity the out reference to the patents relative to it. Listed on the preced- 
greater the molecular weight of the substituent aryl groups ing page are those issued in this country up to the present. It is 


letra-methyl-diamino-diphenyl-guanidine was the most active clear that several of them appear to cover the same field and 





compound mentioned. Glancy, Wright and Oon” showed the it is particularly true of this group of patents that their value can 
value of DPG in vulcanizing hard rubber stocks. Their results nly be estimated after legal controversy. 

show, in hard rubber with high percentages of sulphur, that the 

)PG appears to act solely as a sulphur carrier, speeding up th ° ss ‘ 

wee supe eee eat opecaug up’ Thionex—a Low Temperature Accelerator 
rate of combination of the rubber and sulphur, and having nm 


f ultra 


he product Vulcanization at low temperatures through the use 
Dinsmore and Zimmerman" in 1925 described the effect of ®°ce#erators is not a new development from a scientific point of 
Ther 1eW Accelerators which are chemically closely related to 


iccelerators on the cure and quality of different rubbers a ; 
howed that steat id and tannic acid retarded DPG and pointe l nex were known and their many advanages recognized by 
S WOU tlie > | ( aLCMl « ti t « if i < i al 2 sats - ~ 
1 y torw: -looking ~hemis hittee rears ago. P ¢ an- 
ue that worletions ia the cate of care @ith Gilman ethers was rward-looking rubber chemists fifteen years ago. The advan 
. ‘ taces Cc ot +} -th; : s ide is < > - 
undoubtedly due to the presence of varying amounts of the resin ages which tetramethyl-thiurammonosulphide displays over other 
: , ' P accelerators of » of > Ne “ce diernvere nwsenns Maen 
icids and natural accelerators. Numerous papers have latels ccelerators of the same type were discovered approximately five 
ppeared , € the guanidines has been used as th vears ago but it is only recently that means have been discovered 
ippeared hi \ ( I Ue 1a1Ies > , CU aS i . . a 
‘ , , ' f producing s accele at a sufficiently r cos ake 
accelerator in the particular stocks being investigated, for example producin thi accelerator at a ufficiently low cost to make 
x : ‘ nied sociehmel etied® ee Ghee” possible its widespread use in all types of rubber compounds. 
T t stu * ia} si * Cie tice uv : * ul et ile . a 
wwulation of raw rubber™, humidity”, the effect of clays”, and Petramethyl-thiurammonosulphide, a true ultra-accelerator which 
: in be handle afety, is no ‘ actured < > 
still others. Recently papers have been presented by Naunton in ‘ e har dled with safety, is now manufactured and sold under the 
’ : ' . name ) . t 1s 2 ww crvstz es ) , ~ cs f . 
Enstand and this country in which he has studied the quanidines ne Thionex. It i a yellow cryst alline compound which is tinely 
; : 5 = : ; ero sure nertec spe . . : arketed 
und shown the harmful effects of negative groups and has sug- und to in ure perfect dispersion in the rubber and is marketec 
gested the inte g¢ theory that the accelerator may activate the in its pure form which makes possible its use in very small 
as , g kote Roond oad Beet teve stalled amounts. Its outstanding characteristic is that compounds which 
| T T eT t Ss miu rt uu < Mi ay St 


uinhide derivatives of the guanidines and made an im contain it have surprisingly little tendency to scorch, considering 
ipnide atives gus a S ¢ l < . - J 


e pP s P . ° . 
= ae to the chemistry of this cla f compound the marked activity of the accelerator at curing temperatures onl) 
portant ntriputior 1 I istry of this ass 0 o y s : - i : : J 3 
. to the preparation of the quanidines are found @ little above the boiling point of water. Thionex can be used 

IN en reterences T aration of l Quanianes al 


he articles of Naunton™ and Hutin™ with very small percentages of sulphur but, unlike some other 
ultra-accelerators, it will not cause vulcanization in the absence of 
ACCELERATING ACTIVITY OF THE GUANIDINES sulphur. In non-blooming stocks from 1.5 to 1.75 per cent of sulphur 
based on the rubber content is recommended. In the following low 




















Aerive Mitp INACTIVE 

eniminiitaalitiline — dis initro diphenyl guani sulphur compound great accelerating effect is obtained by using 

_ yl gu . — “y liphenyl a very small percentage of Thionex: smoked sheets 100, zinc 

Dimeta xyl wl at jipheny) OXide 5, sulphur 2, Thionex 0.2. This mixing will vulcanize in 

schon a lh ace em ure : approximately 20 minutes at 20 pounds steam and has a tensile 

SS SS ee Trieara tole! suanidine Hoydrory methyl cyano strength of about 3,300 pounds per square inch. If 3 per cent 

henyl ort guan i renew oa a w pas: of sulphur is used it will vulcanize in approximately 15 minutes 
anidine with a tensile strength ot 4,000 pounds per square inch. 

~ — 3 , — Thionex is especially suitable for white and light colored com- 

ns D phos yl_ meta xy ‘ys 3 " “erp — » Pe unds, since it discolors less during vulcanization than any of 

senidine ortho toly! phenyl guanidine . the ordinary high temperature accelerators. Transparent stocks 

on oe , ober ; — can be produced in compounds which contain iess than 

gt 1 per cent of zine oxide. Exceedingly attractive semi- 

: transparent colored rubbers can be produced by using Thionex 

It is clear that the existing data relative to the guanidines give’ and many organic colors with zinc oxide as the only available 

entirely satisfactory explanation for their activity As a filler. It is applicable not only in high grade compounds but in 


mpounds a number of guanidines the lowest quality mechanical goods as well. It imparts excellent 


further study of this class ot «¢ 
both known and new have been prepared and tested. The table snap to compounds which contain a large percentage of mineral 
e summarizes the results obtained and compares them rubber and reclaims, even when it is used in as small an amount 
he ¢ ill of the guanidines previously described in the is '@ of 1 per cent 


iit of this study has shown clearly that the — 





iteratur The res 
ruani res owe their activity t he combination of a n ber of os : x > T Oa c0e 
gunmitines of diggs — pa crosag ag pains the Experiments with Unmasticated Rubber 
favorable contributing causes hey must be basic compounds : : : a5 Pike ‘ 3 
rr sao The effect of the addition of fine fillers such as colloidal clay 


‘tivity by no means varies directly with their basicity ; 
' “a the tensile properties of raw rubber has been demonstrated by 
Their activity imcreases in many cases with increasing molecular J 


, , ahi W. Cecil Davey from whose recent paper’ the following excerpts 
eight but the substitution of negative groups invariably decreases 
ee , are taken 
Clearly a combination of physical as well as chemical proper a aKe . 
, , ‘ “ei ae Relative to raw rubber alone, marked stiffening took place 
ties makes the diary! substituted guanidines the most importan ‘ ‘ 
, , but probably owing to flaws the test rings broke too short for 
t prese da accelerators = * : 
the “slope” of the flatter part of the stress-strain curve to be 
, . ; recorded. Other fine fillers were tried unsuccessfully, but inter- 
18, 144 (192¢ esting results were obtained by using glue. 
BE Wor 7 652 192 : ° » * > 
nd. Eng. Chem. 18. 116 Latex was sprayed with the addition of increasing amounts of 
i, 18. 1157 (192 ie we , 
7 me. Chom, 10, Biot ieee glue. After keeping the sprayed mixtures for a day, they were 
, tg nem & 14 (1926 - . J 
Is n hem 83 molded for 5 minutes at 20 pounds steam. The slabs were left 
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r 3 days, after which rings were cut and tested. It was found 
that the tensile tests were greatly affected by the room tempera- 
ure, therefore a series of rings was tested together. 

[he breaking strains of rubber containing glue are of the same 
rder as those of simple vulcanized rubber-sulphur mixings. The 
slopes” of the curves are higher than the usual figures for 
ulcanized sprayed rubbers, which vary from 32 to 36, but are, 
nevertheless, lower than those of some rubbers which have been 
recorded. The glue-rubber mixtures were influenced much more 

changes of temperature than vulcanized rubber is, and they 
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rings looked like pieces of string. It is clear that the incorpora- 
on of a fine filler into raw rubber does in some respects simul 


vulcanization, and the tensile figures give additional support 


recent theories on this basis 
Phe l ving experime! Vas rie test the state t 
equently made that unmasticated vul ed mixes are supe 
d masticated Cal ( nes Ving re nas 
aving broken down the rubber 
\ mixture of latex, “colloidal” sulp and glue was spraye 
order to prepare a product of powdery texture. Some of this 
material was pressed into slabs in the way previously stated 


Another lot was pressed and then masticated on an experimental 
mill for about 10 minutes till quite soft. After a peri 
storage the rubbers were cured together in a daylight press at 
50 pound steam. On testing, the unmasticated rubber gives 
higher breaks than the masticated. It develops a high tensile 
strength early and maintains this over a long range. The elonga- 
tions at standard loads remain exceedingly constant, the opposing 
effects of the breaking down of the rubber by heat and building 
up by vulcanization evidently very closely balancing one another. 
The elongations for the unmasticated rubber are higher than 
those of the masticated, which is an unexpected result. 

The combination of rubber and sulphur follows a normal course 
with unmasticated rubber, and mastication slightly increased the 
rate of combination. Except for the masticated rubber being a 
little darker in color, there was no difference in the appearances 
of the rubbers, and for equal times of cure there was no marked 


difference in the amounts of swelling produced by benzene 


Zine Oxide in Airbags 
The highest records in airbag service heats are possible with 
stocks containing 70 per cent of zinc oxide such as the American 
Process grades universally standard in tire and mechanical rub- 
ber goods. These grades need not be absolutely free from lead 
since color is not essential in the rubber stock 
The recently developed patented Palmerton Process zinc oxides, 


Kadox brands, were designed primarily to meet 





the special requirements of the rubber industry which for seme 











time has appreciated the- relationship between extremely fine 
part cle size nd I rcing eftect 
As conset ence f this edi ni 1 ticl S176 ibhe K 
my] inded wit Kadox give ener tensile strenat g é 
sistance ibrasion, and a m iccelerated cure than othe ( 
de e€ average partick e is slightly under 0.20 
( s ext s K x has ve little pign 
r obscuring powe du the ick of tendenc 
irn ell \ ( ng the cure K d x sec ( t 
Alb I ces extremel ubbhe stock 
Chemical P 
> ve ‘ >» t 
Anemica atents 
owe , ee a 
The United States 
1,602,624 PLASTICATING PROCESS The addition in a_ rubber 
xing of a suspension of ‘oa mposable material in a liquid boiling 
rrees ( sa plast r.—C. O. North, Tallmadge, r 





above 1 1 

The Rubber Service | tories | Akron, both in Ohic 
1,603.317. VULCANIZATION METHOD. The addition of an amidothi 

phenol and apy atior f heat.—Clarence M. Carson, assignor to The Goc 


year Tire & Rubber C: both of Akron, Ohi 





1,603,318. RUBBERIZED FIBER COMPOSITION. A quantity of 
fibers is suspended in a solution cf rubber and the combination heated 
to effect depolymerization of the rubber and precipitating it upon the fibers. 
The liquid is strained away from the fibers and the latter cured as a mat.— 
J ‘. Charleton, assignor to The Gcodyear Tire & Rubber Co., both of 
Akron, Ohio. 

1,603,320 UNITING RUBBER WITH FABRIC. The process com 
prises bringing a sulphur impregnated fabric into contact with a sheet of 
unvulcanized rubber Henry J. Conroy, Akron, Ohio, and Russell A. Hay 
worth, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, assignors to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohi 











1,603 LINER FOR RUBBERIZED MATERIAL. A compositior 
embodying free sulphur and material adapted to wet the sulphur is applied t 
fabric liner Herbert A. Endres, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, Ohio 
1,603,335 RUBBERIZED FIBER COMPOSITION A method 
trolling the precipitation y 3 er in solution by regulation of the 
tur f the solutior lames M. Gillet, Milwaukee, Wisconsir issigy 
Geodyear Tire & Rubber ¢ Akron, Ohic 
ACCELERATOR A mer t enzo-thiazole is produced 
‘ ( -? y a - betw 
Li Be Sek Be 
] I x R ( \ Ohio 
BBER ISOMER \ s é 
Har I I 
\ 0 ( ( N Yor a 2 
LEINI CED BBER FLOORING I t 
? t “ ~ | ~ 
\ s s 
BBER rREATED FABRIC Ha lotl 1 gnat 
t B Curtis, Brooklyn, New ¥ not 
Q r { st Car ge. Mass etts 
a BBERIZED FIB R COMPOSITION Fibers 
ng the product—William G. O’Brien, assignor to 1 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio 
The Dominion of Canada 
88 CHEWING GUM Composition of hydrogenate f melting 


material.—Henry V. Dunham, 

5,188 CUSHION TIRE 1 
ating of cement containing a high percentage 
vi a br plated iron base.—The ( lyear Tir 
Richard S. Burdette, both of Akron, Ohio, U. 
5,189. ACCELERATOR OF VULCANIZATION,. Amidoxim or its 


& Rubber Co., assignee « orin B. Sebrell, 






es [The Goodyear 





i I re ’ tr lL 
both of Akron, Ohio, and Dexter N. Shaw, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 














all LC. Ss 
65.210 TREAD STOCK ad stock consisting of 
particles f partially cured rubber nd f i by interstitial latex 
rubhe gel.— The Rubber Latex R 2 orporation, Boston, assignee of 
William B. Westcott, Dover, both it >. A 
265,325, 265,326 265,327, 26 1 265, STYROL A 1s 
erized material f led The Canadian Consolidated r 
( Ltd.. Montreal ssignee f Iwan Ostromislensky, New ork, 
| S. A 
woven strain-resisting base with a 


covers but does not fill the meshes 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebe« 
New Jersey, and Merwyn C. Teague, 


ved method of 


AROMATI( 








lel and Crafts re- 











tion Dominion Rubber Co., I . al, ‘Oue ec, assignee of 
M. ¢ Shepard, Waterbury, Connecticut, [ Ss. A 
The United Kingdom 
57,24 WATER TAPAN EMULSIONS. A mixt s¢ 
hie Is er. lampblack ar sodium carbonate is int 
I s ( I Hous Vidw I ssig : a. = 
) S N \ l Ss. A 
7.388 REMOVAL OI SOLII TIRES FROM STEEL BASES 
\ k s R I I 
ARTIFICIAT LEATHER \ t 
g 2S \ 
COLLECTIN¢ LATEN \ é 
S r WwW | ] i g I \M Ss ¢ 
RBI AD SIVI COMPOS ON \ 
materials 1d 
\ S N ] I oe 
Germany 
M 1 of prod ¥ g 
\ \ Represent R. H. K Berl 
~ ow 
Qs Mar Method _ neg rt 1 sponge T lwig 
M I ] D Repres 1 ( Huss, Ber 
~ VW 
\ Met f g leathe F Ernst 
Hamburg 
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New Machines and Appliances 


Inner Tube and Flap Molds 


ng mold for inner tubes is represented 








here described is also pictured. It differs somewhat in the details 


its arrangement but is operated in essentially the same way 

In curing flaps 
airbags are used 
to force the 
rubber strip 





against the heated 
sections of the 
mold so that the 
edges are auto- 
matically tapered. 

Both these 
vulcanizers are ot 
recently patented 
construction and 
are meeting with 
general favor in 
tire manufactur- 
ing plants. By 
their use curing 
costs are reduced 
by reason of the 
facts that there 





TUBE MOLD 


Kuhlke 


High Efficiency Exhaust Fan 













is no trimming 
needed and one 
man can operate 


FLAP MOLD 


Tube and Flap Vuleanizers several machines. 


} 


sing opposite the wheel, and the pressure of the air passing 

ected inlet creates a suction of nearly 7 ounces without 

iring any greater horsepower than center inlet fans. — The 
acleod Co., 2232 Bogen Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Rubber Stock Cutting Off Machine 


[The machine here pictured is designed for cutting plies of 


calendered rubber wound upon a paper mandrel into rolls varying 


width from 1/8 inch to 2 inches. Such strip stock is useful 


tire bead filling 


The roll of calendered rubber is slid over a steel mandrel and 


















r around the housing. Thus the housing and the wheel 


Macleod-Keeney Exhaust Fan 


enter inlet as cor 


material being discharged without passing through 


it but last indefinitely 


forced centrifugally to the side 














tained in ordinary fan 


Black Rock Roll Stock Cutting Machine 


supported in a circular chuck which has sharp pins to engage 
the rubber roll, and give it rotation through the power connections 


at the left end of the machine. 
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‘he usual practice in cutting such material has been reversed 
by keeping the knife in a fixed lateral position. That is to 
the knife moves only inwardly and outwardly and cuts only 


the mandrel. The rolls of cut stock are auto- 


Sd}, 
at the end of 
matically dropped on a bent rod held in a heavy weight which 
rests upon the floor. Thus when the advancing chuck has prac- 
tically reached the knife all of the cut rolls are upon the rod and 
can be taken off for immediate use. 

The machine is constructed to operate either 
circular knife. By a series of gears at the back of the machine 
the feeding in of the knife may be regulated to suit the nature of 
the work. In other words, the rate of feed of the knife may 
be at the rate of 1/16 or % inch per revolution of the mandrel. 

[his machine will cut frictioned fabrics of various textiles. It 
The lever in front is used 
train 


a straight or a 


is almost entirely automatic in action. 


to start the rotation of the work, sets in motion a gear 
which furnishes a quick return of the work to the bead stock. 
At the point where the entire work covers the mandrel the feeding 
mechanism js automatically reversed and the stock is fed inter- 
mittently and automatically forward, At the same 
Black Rock Manufacturing Co., 


time the knife 


is brought into action —The 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Laboratory Mixing Mill 


Every rubber plant manager who aspires to keep up to date 

in the development of his compounding requires some form of 

experimental mixing mill as a part of the laboratory equipment. 
One of the newest mills of this sort is that here pictured. It is 


mounted at a convenient height on a heavy cast base extended to 

















Thropp Laboratory Mill 


support the motor. The mil] rolls are 6 by 16 inches, geared at 


mixing ratio. A steel mixing pan rests below the rolls on guides. 


A special feature of the mill is its equipment with safety ap- 
This includes steel guards enclosing the roll connecting 


pliances. 
The safety stop has 


gears, master gear, pinion and jack shaft. 
werhead levers and bars that operate in either direction from 
either side of the mill. 
is in series with a low voltage release on the motor and at the 


same time it operates a hand reset brake that stops the momentum 


This movement throws a small switch that 


of the machine. 
The Alemite system of lubrication is fitted for safe and con- 
venient lubrication of all moving parts——William R. Thropp & 


Sons Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 


Circular Mandrel Polishing Machine 


\ belt polishing machine specially designed for cleaning and 
polishing circular inner tube mandrels is here pictured. It 1s 


operated by an inde 





penden 5-horse 
power motor mount- 
ed on the floor, and 
not attached. The 
machine is lubricated 
throughout by the 
alemite system. The 
work table has a 
vertical adjustment 
of 10 inches. The 
range of work is 
from 2 inches to 12 
inches. The polish- 
ing belt runs at high 
speed and bears on 
the mandrel as a 
loop over its upper 
surface. For sherard- 
ized mandrels one 
pass on a No. 150 





emery belt and one 
pass on a_  6-ply 
canvas belt covered 














with tripoli eom- Polisher for Circular Mandrels 


pound suffices to 

give a high polish. For aluminum mandrels the same passes aré 
given and in addition another on canvas belt with tallow, depending 
on how much luster may be required—The New Haven Sherardiz- 


ing Co., Hartford, Connecticut. 


Herringbone Reduction Gear 


Herringbone gears when properly made are an ideal type for 
use in speed reduction. Those here illustrated have unusual oper- 
ating advantages for reduction ratios from 2 to 1, to 150 to 1, and 
are able to carry loads of 2 to 200 horsepower. They are par- 
ticularly suitable where heavy equipment is driven as in the case 


of rubber plants. 

















James Continuous Tooth Herringbone Gear 


These reducers embody the double helical principle giving a 
result similar in appearance to the joining of two single helical 
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gears having opposed helix angles 
an apex and has the shape « 


Thus each tooth is brought to 
»f a complete V with its apex not broken 


or rounded for t clearance because the individual teeth are gen- 


erated with a curve or twist which presents the same profile in 


the normal and the diametrical planes of the gear —D. O. James 
Manufacturing ( 1120 West Monroe street, Chicago, Illinois 
Molded Inner Tube Machine 
\ unique t r tube press vulcanizer has recently beet 
eveloy ] t ened t I < lar tubes The 














German Belting Press 
A new type of construction for belting presses developed in 
of interest. The usual heavy top castings an 
supporting rods are dispensed with and in their place the framing 
comprises a series of heavy steel plates fastened together wit! 
supporting steel webs and angles. This construction is supported 
i heavy cast base. A central rectangular area is removed 
In the passage thus formed through the 
series of plates the hydraulic mechanism and press plates are 
located. The belt stretching device is attached to the lower plate 


Germany is 


on 


trom each vertical plate. 


rder that the pull upon the belts may be exerted in such way a; 






















2 2 ven i pr Tety devices 
ga r me g and accidental closing \ single turn 
t vi k k the mold 

I pera I ned is placed in the mold 
whi t " noved, and steam for ring 
i d i mat i admitted he pening ane 
losing t nea i 3-way valve contri 
A tte ¢ rok and =the be re 
m d 
re “ u \ 
( i exibilit 
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rd, the lid t 


Fairchild Tube Molding Machines 


o keep them perfectly straight during vulcanization —Hydraulik, 
G.M.B.H. Duisburg, Germany, Techno Service Corporation, 46 
West 40th street, New York, N. Y. 





Machinery Patents 
The United States 


2.598. BATTERY BOX MOLD This is designed for forming a 
ne-piece battery box from any vulcanizable compound. The 
f the mold enables it to be readily opened for removal of the 
losed for molding another box.—George C. Stebbins, Ashtabula. 


7 4 CALENDER FOR TRIMMING SHEETS. Rubber-coated 


other fabrics are calendered and the excess rubber trimmed away 


waste of the fabric by means of a pair of chisel-like knives posi 
ne at each edge of the fabric strip and held with a yielding device 
gle betwe the calender rolls which apply the rubber sheet t 

lames E. Bowe Akr assignor to The B. F. Goodrich C 

‘ yy 

TIRE STRIPPER. In the use of this device, the core carrying 

g is set in rotation u 1 suitable support A pair of adjusta 
g r ‘ t ard the ti ind the loosening and stripping 
of th gs [he inclination of these rollers 

re. The con 
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mandrel saves heater space compared t 


staggered or mismatched with the in 


SHEETING 


methods for building tires of 





1,604,450. Tire 


1,604,579 Tire 


1,605,683 Process for vuicanizing tires 
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the tire from the core at all points.—Roy Broadbent, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada, assignor to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

603,249. MACHINE FOR CLEANING TIRE CORES. The core is 
received in a cradle support in which it is rotated by mechanism below, 
while cleaning brushes, automatically applied, are driven from above and 

ove all adhering material from the core—William C. Stevens, assignor to 

e Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohio. 

603,312 INNER TUBE MAKING. A relatively straight hollow man- 
irel with a transversely corrugated or waved surface extending throughout 
ts length is used as a form upon which to cure inner tubes. The corruga 
tions converge as they approach the smooth surface. The concave portions 

1e corrugations have openings communicating with the interior of the 

ndrel for the purpose of exhausting the air between the rubber and the 
surface of the mandrel for drawing the rubber closely to it. This form of 


circular mandrels, and the inner 
} 





tube when made endless by splicing obviates displacement of_ contour.— 
Rich S. Burdette, assignor to The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., both of 
Akr Ohi 

1,603,325 TUBE MACHINE SPIDER. The variations of stock 


ssure in each segmental inner zone of stock passing through the aperture 
tween adjacent spider arms are compensated by overlaying upon adjacent 
yones, another zone of stcck having complementary pressure variations 
providing an outer series of apertures through the spider 

ner series of apertures.—Elias E. Davidson 


is done by 
} 





Florenz P. Hartung, both of Akron, Ohio, assignors to The B. F 
rich Co., New York, N. Y. 


603.812 and 1,603,813 MACHINE FOR STRIPED RUBBER 
Supplies of rubber of different color are fed through a 
eled block into the bite of a pair of ordinary calender rolls. By the 
heeting action of the latter the various colored rubbers issue from the 
ler as a striped sheet A five-roll calender with 2 feeds will forn 
striped n each side if desired Merle C. Scrote 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 
5 9; 1,603,860. CORD 
eries f patents comprises mechanisms and 
rds extending completely around 
Midgley, Hampden, assignor to 
Massachusetts 
rIRE BUILDING MACHINE The special advantages 
that the tools employed are so supported that they can be 
ckly and accurately to the work with the desired pressure 
rote, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B ¥ 


nr 


e1 





ply sheet differently 
assignor to The B. F 








he ircumference of the casing 
Fisk Rubber Cx Chicopee 





its uniform 





















VULCANIZER PI 11 1 
h ticle It is ad it stantially 
t the sa time t ll parts of the art gal ! 
rily lost in the ter p to that of 
the steam.—Ernest Akron, Ol Gos ch ¢ 
New York, N 
602,588 Rubber stopple cutting machine Pedel, assign t 
Anchor Cap & Closure ( ( f Long Island Cit 
New York 
142 Machine for making ber bir gs r floor coverings Ed 
I Murt ssigr to Kr Rubbe Binding ( tl 
New York y 
¢ 57 Meas ng lispensing Vice M \ Replogle ss 
The Goodyear 7 «& R er ( oth of Akron, O 
1 Closure for « t \ on L. Smithers, Lancaste assig 
The La te Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus < Oo 
+ Tire ] Wallac R ( I ge nd M \ 
Replogle Akron, ssigr t Lambe Tire & Rubbe ( 
I ert ll in Ol 
22 nd ‘ Arthur Evans, M auke 
ss The Fisk Rubber Cc Chicope I s 
6( irticle |} g evice George J Mea Cl z 
o The Fisk Rubber Cx Chicopee Falls 
4,269 1 method of making Clyde C. Farmer, Pittsburg 
ssignor to The Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wilmerding. 
both in Pennsylvani 
272 Method and apparatis for making sponge rubber articles Tohr 
2. Gammeter, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich (¢ 
New York, N. ¥ 
1.604.273 Method for making endless bands John R. Gammeter, Akron, 


Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Geodrich Co., New York, N. ¥ 
274. Method and apparatus for making hollow rubber articles. John R 

Gammeter, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich C« 

New Yerk, N. Y 
constructing mold Fre 
to Lambert Tire & Ru 


Krusemark, Akron, 
Barberton, both ir 


Process of manufacturing pneumatic tires. Frederick Augustus 
Krusemark, Akron, assignor to Lambert Tire & Rubber Cx 
Barberton, beth in Ohio 

Tube splicer. Percival A. McCandless, assignor to Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Corporation, both in Buffalo, New York. 

repair vulcanizing Arge Leo Jacobson, San 
Francisco, California 

Expansible core Andrew 
both of Dayton. Ohio 

Machine for manufacturing thin rubber articles. 
kron, Ohi 


apparatus 
Huetter, assignor to The Artyr Ci 
Fred L. Killian, 


Erwin E. A. G. Meyer and Johr 
H. Mulloy, assignors to Morgan & Wright, all of Detroit. 
Michigan. 

Apparatus for and method of making rubber tubes 
Stratford, Cleveland, Ohio 

Method of making curved rubber strips. 
Cleveland, Ohic 

Intermittent feeding device for sheet. strip or strand material 
Charles W Leguillen, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B. F 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 

Locking mechanism for molds for tires, tubes and the like 
Walter L. Fairchild, New York, N. Y. 

Construction of cord tires. Edward J. Cole, Peekskill, New York 


Herbert R 


Herbert R. Stratford 


265,507 
256.897 
S6 O20* 
256.961* 
937.105 
é l 
257 .64¢ 
+ 285 
354 
4 SR 
»465 
é 812 
856 
¢ 5 sé 
,€ 454 
6( 220 
606.503 
606.513 
606.705 
264,971 
56.794 
257,784 
435.060 
435.701 
* Not yet 


The Dominion of Canada 


Rubber Co., Ltd., 


Blank cutter. The Canadian Consolidated 
Leslie Patten, New 


Montreal, Quebec, assignee of Ernest 
Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A. 


The United Kingdom 


Bottle teat mold. C. J. Reilly, E. B. Norman and E. S. Butler, 
Cotten Exchange Building, New Orleans, Louisiana, U. S. A. 





























Vulcanizing molds Soc. Des Procédés Fit, 26 Rue St. Jacques, 
Grenoble, Isere, France 
Vulcanizing mold H. ¢ Lord, 361 West 5th street, Erie 
Pennsylvania, U. S. A 
Apparatus fer placing tube valve patches Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd., 1, Albany reet, Regent's ark, London, and F. H. 
loop, Fort D Erdington, Birmingham 
Vulcanizer dune ver Co., Ltd., 1, Albany street, Regent’s 
Park, London Mitton, Fort Dunlop, Erdington, Birm 
Germany 
May 27, 1923. Tapping knife. Jules Bosch, The Hague, Hol 
land. Represented by: W. Massohn, Berlir . W. 68 
December 8, 1925 Device for atta g rubber heels Ernst 
Oswald Donner Jernsdorferstrasse Chemnitz. 
September 2 1925 suring iment for continuously 
measuring the tl f mate n the calender rolls. 
he Dunl Ru ( Lt Represented by 
Dr. R. Wirth, ¢ Dr. H Wirth of Frank 
rt M ul R. Koehnl nd | Noll 3erlin 
SW. 1] 
Marcl 7, 19 Machine fi g er thread Franz 
Dihler, Zeule da i. Tt 
Design 
Germany 
July 30, 1926 Device for stamping rubber heels. Julius Klos- 
termeyer, Osterode a. H 
November 13, 19 ( der for rut er or other plastic materials 
with recovery installatior Albert Boecle Malmii, Sweden. 
Rey esented by k. Specht, Hamburg 
September 3, 192¢ De e tor changing er heels Hans 
Rieper, Neumitnster Holst 


Process Patents 





g Ste New 
H paer assiznor 
s, bot Massach 
ert, assig Inter 
N. ¥ 
s Midgk Hampder 
pee | s, both ix 





. Hampden, assignor to The 
I in Massachusetts. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
pee Falls, M issachusetts 
Richard S. Burdette, assignor to The Geodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohi 








€ r aterial 1 T. Charleson, assignor to The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, Ohi 
; 


Manufacturing dental rubber f 


tinople, Turkey 


ites Christe I annides, Constan 


The Dominion of Canada 


Manufacture of porous bodies, diaphragms, filters, et Meyer 
Wilderman, London, N. W. 3, England 
The United Kingdom 

Attaching leather articles to leather or other surfaces. G. Lever, 


Gower Road. and J. A 


' Z Kensingtor 
both in Hyde, Cheshire 


Redfern, 24, 


street, 
Rubber cushions. O. Krichbaum, 269 North Sandusky street, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, U. S. A 


Germany 


October 2, 1924 Method of decorating dipped rubber goods. 
Firma Fligel & Polter, Leipzig-Plagwitz 

June 15, 1924 Apparatus for vulcanizing hollow bodies (i.e. 
rubber cover of a hollow roll). in a kettle containing vulcaniz 
ing fluid Christian Hamilton Gray. London Represented 
by: F. Meffert and Dr. L. Sell, Berlin S. W., 68 


iccepted 
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Book Reviews 


“HANDBOOK OF CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS.” A ready eterence 
pocket book f emical nd sical data Eleventh edition By 
Charles D. Hodge n, M. S Norbert A. Lang, Ph.D., Chemical 
Rubber P ( Cle . 0 Flexible leather 1011 pages 

| x 


Many of the tables have been compiled es- 


HIS extremely valuable laboratory handbook for the chemist 
ind chemical engineer increases in size and value with each 
' , 


pecially f k from various authoritative sources. Gravi- 
metric fac ther quantities dependent the atomic weights 
ive n | The same ts true f all the other tables. 
The pe of the book is indicated by the following partial list 
t topics take1 from the table of contents M athematical Tables, 
General Che ’ ables, Properties Matter, Heat, Hygro- 
met ’ Tables, Sound, Electricity and Magnetism, 
Light, M eous Tables, Definitions and Formulas, etc 


“CHEMICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG, 1926.” Eleventh annual edi 





P Chemical Catalog Co., Inc., New York, N. Y 

( ges y es 
Enlarged and revised, this annual edition of a standard work 
f reference presents, as usual, data of great value both to the 
chemist and t nanufacturer. The volume includes four sections: 
i classified ex of equipment and materials, the equipment divi- 
sion. the chemicals and materials section, and the technical books 
sectior \n important feature is the enlarged classified directory, 
umes of more than two thousand manufacturers are 
TRADE IN RUBBER FOOTWEAR B E. G. Holt. chiet 
Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Paper ] Ages by 9 inches 


interesting and valuable statistics appear in this publica- 
tion, the compilations covering the export trade in rubber footwear 
countries as the United States, the United 
Sweden. In 





Kingdom, Cz Germany, France, Austria, and 


anada is said to have made more rapid gains 
although the United States is maintaining 


its exports 


usiness ( 


this export 
than any other country 
in the and value of 


a position I quantity 


of rubber footwear of rubber heels and soles 


OUR 


Rub! 


ERNMENT PRICE 


RIALS By Everett G 


t,t r\ 


FOREIGN 


FIXING OF 
MATE It 
‘ i ’ 


IMPORT RAW 
chief er Division, Bureau 
Wash t ( Published by 


Report of Secre 






€ 





Government Printiz Office Is included 


The success, according to Mr. Holt, of America’s rubber con- 


durin months shows what be done 


can 
consideration 


servation policy g recent 


in other raw material fields. In the article under 


a detailed review of the course of the Stevenson restriction meas- 
criticism of so-called “government controls,” 


Mr. Holt 


ure is preceded by a 


in regard to which says 


“There is a world of difference in economic and international 
relations where industries, on one hand, acting under private 
initiative, restrict production to cure temporary gross over-pro- 


duction, and, on the vere governments restrict pro- 
The only 


it is stated, with the excep- 


other hand, wl 


duction for the purpose of fixing unreasonable prices.” 


real products of government controls, 


tion of extravagant profits to a few producers and speculators, are 


decreased consumption, substitutions, stimulation to uneconomic 
production, 


friction 


great losses to industry and consumer, and international 


In opposing unreasonable prices such defensive measures are 


conservation in the use of imported raw materials; 


suggested as 


The Editor's 








Book Table 


stimulation of production in countries not parties to the control 





synthetic production at home and the development of the country’s 
own resources ; 
the 


and voluntary cooperation of American bankers t 


prevent financing of government control with America 


capital against the American consumer. 


“UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT MASTER SPECIFICATIONS FOR 
HOSE, OIL SUCTION AND DISCHARGE.” Published by the De 
partment of Com: Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. Paper, 





P . erce, 
] nches 

This specification was officially promulgated by the Federal 
Specifications Board on September 1, 1923, for the use of the de- 
partments and independent establishments of the government in 
the purchase of hose, oil suction and discharge. It 
May 22, 1926, 1926. 


was revised 


becoming effective August 23, 





RUBBER PRODUCING COMPANIES—1926." Compiled by the Mincing 
Lane ea at Rubber Shares Brokers’ Association, Ltd., and published 
The Financial Time Cloth 683 pages, 5% by 8% inches. 


This annual publication continues to present comprehensive and 
British rubber 
company. The data cover each organization’s directorate, capital, 


timely information regarding practically every 


acreage, tenure, date of planting, purchase price, crop yields, 


forward sales, et« 


CRUDE RUBBER SYMPOSIUM PAPERS 
The following papers presented before the Division of Rubber 
lemistry at the 72nd Meeting of the American Chemical 


( Society, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, September 5 to 11, 1926, were printed 
in full in Jndustrial & Engineering Chemistry, November, 1926: 

The Importance of Rubber in Modern Civilization—Edwin E. 
Slosson. 

Botanical and Chemical Developments in the Plantation Indus- 
try.—J. W. Bicknell. 

Possibilities of Wild and Plantation Rubber 
Tropical America and Africa—H. N. Whitford. 

Recent Developments in the Preparation of Plantation Rubber. 
—Henry P. 


Production in 


Stevens. 

The Botany and Cultural Problems of Guayule—Wm. B. Mc- 
Callum. 

The Production of Guayule Rubber.—George H. 

The Chemistry of Guayule—David Spence. 

Developments in the Netherlands 
dustry.—O. de 

X-Ray Contributions te the Analysis of the Structure of Rubber 
and Allied Materials—George L. Clark. 

Future Commercial Prospects for Synthetic Rubber.—William 
G. Geer. 

Alternative Materials for Rubber-Principles of Tread Wear and 
Resistance to Abrasion.—Ellwood B. Spear. 

Composition and Structure of Hevea Rubber.—R. P. Dinsmore. 

Microcinematograms of Brownian Movement in Rubber Latex 
and of the Dissection of Single Latex Particles with the Micro- 
manipulator.—Ernst A. Hauser. 


Carnahan. 
Indies Rubber-Planting In- 
Vries. 


The Direct Use of Rubber Latex, Especially Vulcanized Latex. 
—Philip Schidrowitz. 

Cliemical Research on Raw Rubber at the Netherland Govern- 
ment Rubber Institute—A. van Rossem and P. Dekker. 

Optimum Cure Criteria in Vulcanized Rubber.—W. B. Wiegand. 

The Present and Future of Reclaimed Rubber.—H. A. Winkel- 
mann. 

Significance of the Resin of Hevea Rubber in Vulcanization and 
in the Aging of Raw Rubber.—G. S. Whitby and H. Greenberg. 
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New Trade Publications 


“THE Hyprautic Press” IS THE TITLE OF A NEW SEMI- 
technical quarterly bulletin now being issued by The Hydraulic 
Press Manufacturing Co., Mount Gilead, Ohio, which specializes in 
equipment for the rubber industry. Later a series of articles will 
appear in this publication, dealing with some of the funda- 
mental principles of hydraulic transmission of power. 

“G-E Mororizep Power-—Fittep to Every Neep, 1926.” A 
well-illustrated bulletin prepared by the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, New York, and intended to show some of the many 
opportunities for utilizing electric power. 

“INDUSTRIAL Fire Protection.” IN THIS ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 
the Lux system of extinguishing fires by means of using carbon 
dioxide is set forth by the Walter Kidde Co., Inc., 140 Cedar 
street, New York, N. Y. 

“Tue Tac ‘Copex’ ConpENSED CATALOG oF INDUSTRIAL THER- 
mometers.” Published by the C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Co., 
18 to 88 33rd street, Brooklyn, New York, and listing this organ 
ization’s various types of automatic control equipment. 

“Facts AFFECTING THE IMPORTATION OF MECHANICAL RUBBER 
Goods Throughout the World,” a publication of more than one 
hundred pages arranged by the Department of Commerce, includes 
valuable statistics regarding this leading division of the rubber 
industry. 


“THe MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION oF New YorK—YEaR B 


OOK, 
1926” contains reports of the various activities of the organization 
during the year ended April 30, 1926. The names of the 6,908 
members of the Association are listed alphabetically, as well as 
according to the different industries with which they are connected. 


Abstracts of Recent Articles 


ANNUAL Rerort or Heaps or Divisions. These include re- 
ports on rubber research and investigation, pests and diseases, small 
rubber holdings, longevity of rubber, etc.—WValayan Agricultural 
Journal, June, 1926. 

ARTIFICIAL AGING TESTS ON PLANTATION RusBeR. When 
vulcanized with sulphur only, unsmoked sheet rubber is superior to 
crépe rubber in tensile strength, in latitude of vulcanization, and 
in aging properties; it is, however, less plastic and more variable 
in rate of vulcanization than crépe rubber—London Committee, 
Ceylon Rubber Research Scheme. (Bulletin Imperial Institute, 
1926, 24, 209-219). 

THE VULCANIZING AND MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WET 
BLocKED CREPE AND Wet Rotten SHeet.—Rubber Research 
Scheme (Ceylon), Bulletin No. 40, Series 2, 1926. 

A Systematic METHOD FOR THE DETECTION OF THE PRINCIPAL 
Antons.—L. Ferandes and U. Gatti. English translation by 
Herbert P. Foran.—Canadian Chemistry & Metallurgy, October 
1926, 259-261. 

Ruspser CoMPOUNDING AS AN Alp To CoNSERVATION.—W. B. 
Wiegand, Canadian Chemistry & Metallurgy, October, 1926, 251- 
254. Graphs. 

VARIATIONS OF PLasticiry, NERVE, AND RATE OF VULCANIZATION 
oF Raw Rupper. Nerve is regarded as representing the cohesion 
of the single rubber particles, while plasticity represents the re- 
sistance of adjacent particles to relative movement—W. Greinert 
and J. Behre, Kautschuk, 1926, 207-209. 

EvupnHorsia RESIN FROM LaTex. The Euphorbia tree growing wild 
in East Africa yields a latex containing 15 per cent rubber, 40 per 
cent resins, 42 per cent moisture and ash, impurities, etc. Tests on 
a small quantity of the extracted resin gave m. p. 100 degrees, acid, 
value 2.3, saponification value 25.2. Its solubility in various solvents 
is given ranging from 25 per cent in acetone to 82 per cent in 
benzol. A preliminary experiment indicates it is satisfactory for 
tung oil varnishes—H. A. Gardner, Paint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of United States, Circular No. 275, 71-74 (1926). 





PROGRESS IN VULCANIZATION FROM 1910 To THE PRESENT Day. 
Brief review.—René L. Dupont, Revue Général Matiéres Plastiques, 
2,372-6 (1926). French. 

THERMODYNAMICS oF ELASTICITY AND THE SHELL THEORY OF 
CaoutcHouc. III.—Heinrich Feuchter. Serial, Kautschuk, Oc- 
tober, 1926, 231-238. Diagram. German. 

Gas Brack Manuractvure. Description of the channel process 
of making gas or carbon black.—P. Schidrowits, Jndia Rubber 
Tournal, October 30, 815-816. Illustrated. 

RvusBBER CoONVEYER BettinG, Description of construction, cure 
and testing —Anonymous, /ndita Rubber Journal, October 23, 1926, 
775-777. 

Bup GRAFTING OF Rupper. Interview with H. W. R. Bertrand 
and C. E. A. Dias.—Jndia Rubber Journal, October 23, 1926, 780- 


Rupper VALveE Batts. Manufacturing methods.—Anonymous. 
India Rubber Journal, October 16, 1926, 7 

Tue Buppinc oF RUBBER ON A COMMERCIAL SCALI x 
Taylor, Tropical Agriculturist, August, 1926, 86-89 

REPORT OF THE Rupeer SPECIALIST, UNITED PLANTERS’ Asso- 


35-736. 


CIATION, SouTH INpia, JuLy, 1926. Synthetic urea as an amel- 
iorant against secondary ‘leaf fall—H. Ashplant, Planiers’ 
Chronicle, September 18, 1926, 633-634. 

CONNECTION BETWEEN THE CHEMICAL CONSTITUTION AND THE 
ACCELERATOR ACTION OF THE DIARYLTHIOUREAS AND DIARYL- 
GUANIDINES. An extended investigation covering the preparation, 
potency and aging qualities of these substances. Read at a joint 
meeting of the Manchester Sections of the Society of Chemical 
Industry and Institution of the Rubber Industry, March 5, 1926, 
W. J. S. Naunton. Journal Society Chemical Industry, Nov. 5, 
1626, 376 T—384 T. Tables and Graphs. 

THECRY OF NEEDLE-SHAPED RusBper MOoLecuLr. E. Lindmayer. 
Gumnui-Zeitung 40, 2805-7. 

ISOPRENE AND RusBpEr—IX. The formation of Cyclo-rubber from 
hvdro-halides. H. Staudinger and W. Widmer. Helvetica Chemica 
Acta. 9, 529-49 (1926). 

ISOPRENE AND RuBBER—X. The behavior of rubber on being 
heated. H. Staudinger and W. Widmer. Helvetica Chimica 
Acta, 9, 549-57 (1926). 

CoLtepDIoN SOLUTION FoR PaIntING Mops For GLossy AND 
Nonx-BLooMiInGc Rupper Propucts. Werner Esch. Gummi-Zeit- 
ung, 40, 2,649-50, 1926. 

THe Rusper INDUSTRY IN MINDANAO. Chemical and mechanical 
analyses of four rubber soils are given. F. G. Galang. Philippine 
Agricultural Review. 19, 3-47, 1926. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING IN THE RuBper INpustry. Discussion 
of the value of chemical engineering developments in rubber tech- 
nology. R. B. Stringfield. Chemical and Metallurgical Engi- 
necring, November, 1926, 672-3. 

HeAT-RESISTING RUBBER VULCANIZATES. Dr. Werner Esch, 
Gummi-Zeitung, September 24, 1926, 2862-2864. 

On THE APPEARANCE OF INTERFERENCES IN STRETCHED RUBBER. 
Dr. St. Reiner, Gummi-Zeitung, October 15, 1926, 133-135. 

Static DEFORMATION OF PNEUMATIC Tires. Elastic Tires and 
Solid Tires. Researches of the Laboratory of the Societa Italiana 
Pirelli (headed by Dr. Raffaele Ariano). Gummi-Zeitung, Octo- 
ber 15, 1926, 135-137. Illustrated. 

Dixie CLay To RetnrorceE RvuBBER VULCANIZATIONS. Dr. 
Werner Esch. Gummi-Zeitung, October 15, 1926, 139. Formulas. 

\psorPTION-DustinG AGENT FoR RupBper Goops AND A NEw 
SuLtpHUR BLoominc Tueory. Dr. Rudolf Ditmar. Gtummi- 
Zeitung, October 29, 1926, 246-247. 

RESULTS OF A RUBBER PREPARATION INQUIRY IN THE DISTRICT 
OF THE MALANG EXPERIMENT Station. Dr. C. -Knaus, Archief 
voor de Rubber-Cultuur, October, 1926. 487-501. 

REMARKS ON STUDIES ON THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF RUBBER. 
A. van Rossem and H. van der Meyden. M. Le Blanc and 
M. Kréger. Kolloid Zeitschrift, October, 1926, 143-144. 
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ew Goods and Specialties 


Christmas Toys and Novelties of Rubber 





] 
el 
wid W 
why 
ul trip 
Se exa 


the wate 


Nor 


the 


The 
ment ot 
nt to 
assorted 


midget 


water line 


realistic use 


of colors com 


I sign and artistic and 
make of the rubber toys displayed for Christmas a lurt 
the small boy or girl finds it hard to turn. Some ot 
ys are fashioned and colored so artfully that it is not 
until they are held in 
the hand that one be 
comes aware that the 
material from which 


“Bowdoin” 


{ 
ri 


or lowered 
have 
illustrati 
small mother 


in this outfit 


s 


any doll 


j 
color 


iifty 


boat 
with 
Will 
he { 


need 


which 








Sailboat 





€ 


cap and Jiffy 





p molded 


S paintec brillian 
al ak colored deck 
orgotten little 

the cape, 





red, the hull 


they are made is rubber 


Added to this beauty of 


manufacture, is the util- 


itarian feature of clean 
iness, the tovs so easily 
washed are sanitary and 
pertectly harmless 1! 
the hands of the small 
est member of the 
family 
The I. B. Kleinert 
Rubber ( 485 Fifth 
avenue, New York, N 
Y.. has presented many 
unusual toys of rub 
ber manufacture, but 
han the Bowdoin” sail 
Mill s I s« er 


Midget Jiffy Pants 


keel Under the 
ill white above 


The sails may be raised 


and her doll family as 


pants prove The 


not be ashamed of dollie’s attire when arrayed 


will be equally appropriate 


colors, and are 
whether large 
s and can be 


pants 


procured in 


in 


made in 


or small 


SIX 


Th 
ne 


sizes 


for sun or showers 


capes may be had in printed cretonne designs or in an assort- 


which assures a 


ur s1zes, 
caps are also made in 
five different sizes. The 
and the colors are 





















































white, natural and flesh, and washed in warm water 


From the same manufacturer comes the bubble set which con 


may be 
sists of a child’s apron, in one pocket of which is a kewpie doll, 
while the other pocket holds a cake of soap. The center holds 
a bubble pipe and in addition, the apron is covered with printing 


in four different colors, of Uncle Wiggily design. This style 

apron is made in white with red, green and blue trim around the 

apron and pockets. If preferred these bubble aprons may be 
tained in plain colors as well as printed. 


from the 
Akron, Ohio, and this year’s assortment 


There is no dearth of novelties 


[he Miller Rubber Co., 


toy department ot 


is particularly popular 


with the confirmed adult 
joker as well as the more 
These 


great 


juvenile trickster. 
articles also are in 
demand as favors for 


parties, banquets, din- 





ners, etc., adding a great 


deal to the merriment and 


Hot Dog 


fun of such occasions. 


t would be difficult to distinguish the hot dog from the real 
rticle, as it is life size, colored to conform to the coloring of 
a frankfurter and is made of sponge 


rubber 


Like the hot dog, the doughnut also is 








made of sponge rubber and looks as 
though it had just been lifted from the iets — 
ooking pan. To carry out the illusion y 
still further, a fine \ SA 
a white powder 1s ; 
sprinkled all over Football 
PAN It, rer very im- 
ers : probable its detection by the unwary. 
X\ /\w LA The company has made many additions to 


inflatable 
among the most popular manufactured. 


the line of 


es 
he 7 A idea is a 


balloon in the 
shape of a football 


toys carried, these toys 





novel 


Santa Claus 





which measures $8 
by 544 inches uninflated. This football 
is made of rubber sheet stock, the lacing 


ind valve painted on, completing the re 
semblance to a miniature ball. Santa Fish 
Claus too is represented in these toys, 
this representation showing the jolly old fellow in 


1 beaming mood, which would add greatly to the 


color and gaiety of 





the Yuletide tree. 

Still another pres- 

entation in the 

inflatable toys is 

a fish whose aim 

is to give pleasure 

Snake to the more peace- 

ful of the young 

customers, while another style, 
the rattlesnake, will prove a Doughnut 


horror to the more 
The toys are inflated only to the size of the objects 


delightful 
turbulent 
which they represent. 
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Germany, ever amongst the vanguard in the manufac- 
ture of toys, contributes many novelties to put in the 
kiddies’ stockings, and no child could view without de- 
light the saucy little rubber dolls with their detachable 
hats, a group of which are shown in the illustration “The 
Rising Generation.” Nothing could surpass the non- 
chalent Aubrey, his baggy trousers of the latest cut, his 
hat set at any angle desired by his diminutive owner and 
towards whom the adoring eyes of the tennis miss are 
turned. The boy and girl scouts are in full Scout regalia, 
nd the little golfer is the last word in correct golf attire. 
These dolls are non-injurious, the colors fast, and may be 
easily and effectively washed in warm soapy water. 
The manufacturer of the dolls is the Hanover Rubber 
Co. “Excelsior,” Hanover-Limmer, Germany, whose 
representative in America is George Borgfeldt & Co., 


111-119 East 16th street, New York, N. ¥ 














These manufacturers have also a large line of red 
rubber animals ranging in assortment from the mildest 
household pet to the wildest inmate of the zoo, which here consort 
in amicable agreement. Side by side with the tabby cat, lover of 
the peaceful fireside, stands the raging lion, ferocious roamer of the 
jungle, while the hippopotamus is partner to the gentle little sheep. 

The red rubber line includes also a large collection of dolls, 
among them the quaint little boy and girl peasants of Germany, a 
round little gnome, the drummer boy, old Bre’r Rabbit, and Hans 
in his Sunday-go-to-meeting clothes. 

Even such a useful, and often unattractive, article as a desk 
sponge for stamps may add its touch of color and brightness, be- 
sides proving an incentive to call! 





the busy youngster from his play 
to write the duty letter, which may 
be sealed and stamped with this 
little device. From Belinde-Werke 
Aktiengesellschaft, Dovenfleth, 52, 
Hamburg, Germany, comes the idea 
of converting the sponge into a face 
from which the red tongue sticks 
out from the opened mouth. The 
eyes are colored blue and white, 








and the nose is outlined and raised. 
The sponge is small, about two and Semp Sponge 
a half inches in diameter, and is 

enclosed in a glass container of the same dimensions. 

Far off Hungary displays a wonderful collection of rubber 
animals, a product of the Dr. Dorogi & Co., Rubber Factory, of 
3udapest. The animals are made of calendered sheet rubber, 
cemented together, and provided with a valve through which they 
are inflated. The eyes, mouth and nose are painted in contrasting 
colors, and will withstand frequent scrubbings from the most 
violent disciple of hygienic laws. The elephant’s trunk and tusks 
stand out when he is inflated, and his ears are cemented. He is 
colored grey with black, white and red trimmings. Krazy cat 1s 
black, his eyes formed of white rubber, and he has, in addition, 
a flesh colored strap about his neck. His tail stands up straight 
and wiggles when he is moved. The monkey stands on his four 
feet, and is a beautiful flesh color, with markings of black and red 


“The Rising Generation” 


[he camel is not minus his two humps, and will easily carry a 
small doll on his back. His color is green, with eyes of yellow. 
All the animals will stand when inflated, and much fun may be 
had watching the grotesque positions they assume when the air 
is allowed to escape and they slowly wither and flatten. 


Swimming Ring 

One of the cheapest and safest swimming instructors is the 
pictured “S” swimming ring which cannot become displaced and 
always keeps the head of 
the bather above water 
It is worn round the 
neck, fitting comfortably 
and firmly, giving perfect 
freedom of motion io the 
wearer. The ring is 
quickly fastened with 
non-slip buckles, and has 
large air space, ebonite 
stopper and strengthened 
seams. The beginner 





easily and safely learns 
with it, while the experi- “S” Swimming Ring 

enced swimmer finds it a 

great convenience when he*becomes tired and desires to rest.— 
Charles Macintosh & Co., Ltd., Cambridge street, Manchester, 
England. 


Weather Strip for Auto Trunk 


\ new feature introduced by the Dus-Pruf Metal Trunk Co., 
414 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Michigan, effectively eliminates the 
annoyance caused by dust, dirt and moisture. This innovation con- 
sists of a rubber weather strip which extends around three sides 
of the cover, forming protection for the contents of the trunk. The 
interior is large enough to hold two suitcases, the trunk is finished 
in black baked enamel which may be washed like the automobile. 
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Demountable Dexine Tires 


) t trademarked name of a composition of rubber 

gredients. It is exceedingly tough and frictionless, 

pable of thstanding extreme temperature, and impervious to 
cids, gases, ammonia, oils and g¢eases 

uy to essentially all of the mechanical purposes tor 


er compositions are used. One of these uses is 

lustrated e in the form of a demountable tire for truck wheels 

truck $s purposes such as those used in warehouses, 
ail 4 ks spitais, et [he wheel 1s made in tw 











Dexine Demountable Tire 





parts. Ove the molded Dexine tire is closely fitted 
held place by a metal flange fastened to the hub section by 
t g x Lt Abbey Lane, Stratford, E. 15, 
Adjustable Foot Rest 
\ is idjustable to all size people and cars, 
\ 2 sua ving n I and even 1 ed gas all 
\ ts right p of 
t he re gula accel ator 
i equires 1! itting 
mutilating f floor 
I It makes pos- 
le a ve ressure 
sm 
irt { 4 
1 Tee v 
4 s te 1 the 
" e engine The 
shoes ind t boards 
e pr tectec y the t 
est whicl ils enables 
c ve t r all 
Foot Rest with Rubber Inserts " vit the scon 
cs , simply chang 
r i made g ishe 
\ Ma acturing ( Gal 


Rubberized Electric Fan Cover 


The Superior ver is made of extra quality, rubberized ma 
terial " f make of fan. It is dust and damp- 
proot, pr ging the | t the fan, which, if thoroughly cleans 
and oiled be c ve g, will be ready for instant use without 
the usual repair bills after the season’s storing. The fan presents 
a neat appe \ vered, and may be left during the 
winter where it is used in the summer The covers are made 

ght ere black and maroon, the stock sizes being 6, 8 12 





and 16 inches, special sizes, however, will be made according t 
specifications.—Goldsmith-Astor Rubber Co., 1 Mercer street, New 


York, N. Y. ecient 


Radiator Hose 
with 
possessing the non-collapsible feature under strong pump suction. 
This hose is made up 
in 3-foot 


An unusually good service hose heavy wall thickness, 


lengths, 


three plies of fabric 


inserted with a high 





grade inner tube es- 






pecially compounded Badger Hose 


to resist the effects 


f heat, oil and anti-freeze compounds. It is finished with a red 





thber cover, calibrated in one inch markings, Badger branding, 
with size indicated every three inches. Made in three-fourths to 
three inch sizes —The Badger Rubber Works, Milwaukee, Wis- 
¢ Sil 


Expanded Rubber Bushings 


[hese rubber bushings are made for the spring ends and the 


tor supports of all motor cars and, according to the claims of 
cost less and will outlast bronze or brass bush- 


rattles, but 


e manufacturer, 
ngs [They not only help to eliminate squeaks and 











Powell Bushings 


also result in softer riding as the rubber absorbs part of the road 
vibration. The bushings are made by expanding rubber inside a 
steel sleeve, and they require no lubrication of any sort. 


When used for engine supports, they insulate the vibration of 


the motor and prevent its transference to the car body.—Powell 
Xubber Bushing Co., 320 Catherine street, Utica, New York. 


Rubber Soled Athletic Footwear 
A full line of canvas rubber soled athletic footwear, to be known 


is Jiggers, has been announced by Endicott Johnson Corporation, 


New York These hoes are mad I ne woven duck, 
\ special counter and n-heat insole The full double foxing 
canized to the rubber sole, the shoe strengthened where 





. 
f A 








Jigger Knockabout Shoes 


wear hardest by addit‘onal rubber. For outdoor or gym- 


nasium wear, Jiggers will be found to be practical and serviceable 
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The Obituary Record 
Vice-President of American Oil & Supply Co. 


On October 24 the death occurred of Edward B. Fulper, vice- 
president and one of the founders of the American Oil & Supply 
Co., Trenton, New Jersey, manufacturer of chemicals and com- 
pounds for the rubber trade. For a number of years Mr. Fulper 
had also carried on business under 
his own name, serving the rubber 
trade in all lines, including re- 
claimed and crude rubber. In the 





latter connection he had been es- 
pecially associated with the North- 
western Rubber Co. 

Born in Flemington, New Jersey, 
sixty-six years ago, Mr. Fulper’s 
early business associations were 
with the Standard Oil Co., acting 
as that company’s agent in both 
Newark and later in Trenton. Re- 
signing his duties with the organi- 





zation in order to establish a rubber 
supply business, Mr. Fulper traded 
under his own name for more than 





twenty years, his company being 





merged on January 1, 1922, with 
the American Oil & Supply Co. 
Since last June Mr. Fulper has 


E. B. Fulper 


been ailing, but the news of his death came as a shock to his many 
friends and associates in the rubber industry. Aside from his 
connection with the American Oil & Supply Co., he was also a 
director of other organizations, including the Trenton Trust Co. 
and Mercer Hospital. He was a member of the Trenton Country 
Club and the Trenton Club. He is survived by his widow, a 


nephew and a niece. 








vr7 


George M. Stadelman 
Memorial Unveiled 


MET) 


+ 


ay Soyer ener, 


On the evening of October 30 a 
short service was held in the Goodyear *& 
auditorium, when a bronze tablet was | 
unveiled in memory of George M. 
Stadelman, former president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, ¢ 
Ohio. Paul W. Litchfield, the.present 4 
head of the organization, concluded 
the ceremony by accepting the tablet 
in behalf of the company, while he 
also briefly reviewed the late presi- 
dent’s activities. The tablet was pur- 
chased through contributions from the 
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company’s many employes. 
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Exports TO THE Unitep States FROM IQuITos, PERU, OF 
crude rubber totaled in 1925, 289,961 kilos, shipments to other 
countries reaching 299,211 kilos. Corresponding exports of balata 
totaled for the United States 272,081 kilos, and to other countries 
1,544,481 kilos. 


JAPAN’S EXPORTS OF RUBBER TIRES DURING JULY OF THE PRESENT 
year reached a value of 200,000 yen, the August exports totaling 
300,000 ven. In July the yen averaged $0.4707, the August value 
being $0.4780. 
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Selling Rubber Goods in Australia 


The American tariff may discourage imports, but nevertheless a 
large quantity of British-made goods is sold in the United States 
at a profit. So, too, notwithstanding the handicaps of high customs 
duties and preferential tariff for the “mother country,” Americans 
are exporting to Australia profitably and on a steadily increasing 
scale a good-sized volume of manufactured articles, rubber goods 
figuring well in the totals, according to the United States Com- 
merce Reports. 

In 1925, for instance, exports of pneumatic automobile casings 
were valued at $1,252,544, a gain of 29.2 per cent over 1924; inner 
tubes, $145,317, a 54.8 per cent gain; solid tires, $483,447, a 98.6 
per cent gain; tire repair materials, $120,194, a 236.2 per cent 
gain; rubber footwear, $86,862, a 152 per cent gain; hose, $105,985, 
a 50.6 per cent gain; packing, $52,522, a 37.9 per cent gain. All 
told, American mechanicals scored a gain of about 22 per cent. 

The value of American hard rubber goods exported in 1925 was 
$24,693 and other hard rubber goods $35,313, marking substantial 
advances in each case. Rubber sundries shipped in 1925 were worth 
$212,569, making a good increase; and the only items showing a 
falling off were water bottles and syringes. American exports of 
waterproof clothing fell off from $170,868 in 1924 to $139,396 in 
1925. 

Rubber belting, of which the United States supplies half of 
Australia’s needs, also suffered a slight setback in 1925, sales 
totaling $111,936, as compared with $113,400 in 1924. Leather 
belting is stili largely favored, despite the fact that rubber belting 
is largely preferred elsewhere for similar purposes. The advantages 
ot the latter may, it is suggested, be pointed out in an advertising 
campaign, which might also extend to rubber heels now but little 
used, and to other rubber products such as footwear, of which 
latter one-half is locally manufactured 

Because of the under-development of railways, the market for 
automotive rubber goods is regarded as excellent. The high quality 

f American products has given them preference over many foreign 
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makes. The island tire industry is strong, being aided with an ad 
valorem preferential and a general tariff, recently increased from 
25 and 40 to 40 and 55 per cent, respectively, thus enabling Aus- 
tralian factories to supply 60 per cent of the pneumatic replace- 
ments. Some American tire makers having English works, al- 
though enjoying advantages similar to those of British manufac- 
turers, are, it is said, considering the advisability of also setting 
up factories in Australia to make not only tires but mechanicals 
generally and to thus escape the local double tariff. 
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Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 


ay 


furnished by 


theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs of the 
trade, but because of the possibility that additional information 
he 
glad to have 


The Editor is there- 


those interested communicate with him. 


those who read them. 


Foreign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the inquiries listed below, 


gn 








and Domesti 


York, N.Y 


address United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of For- 


Commerce. Room 734, Custom House, New 


agency 


Foreign Trade Cireulars 


Special circulars containing foreign rubber trade information 


Cc 


nou 


country 


covering 


Chief of 


being published by 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


the Rubber Division, Bureau of 
The pub- 


lications which give details of the rubber industry in some one 


are marked with an asterisk. 


SPE CIR ~ 
Week News Lette 
‘ Reexpe fr the United States, Month of Sep- 
er News Letter 
Week News Lette 
k er G I orters’ Monthly News Letter.” 
Tire | ) September, 192¢ 
I I D ge First Nine Months of 926.” 
xp Ir B 5 
* Weel Ne 
rts of Auton e ( r During September and 
e Me s f 2% 
’ Mewe letter.” 
rts During First Nine Months of 1926.” 
Weekly News Letter 


GOVERNMENT RUBBER STATISTICAL SERVICE 


statistical services of the Rubber Division, 


ce, will be placed on a subscription basis, 

s for the month of January, 1927, the annual 

e data being one dollar. There will be 

ed during the year, the detailed information 


the destinations of each class of rubber goods 


Sample monthly statements 
me one class of rubber products will be 
company not familiar with the department’s 
to E. G. Holt, 


Department of Commerce, Washington, 


should be addressed 


Inquiries 


Statistics 


Compiled from 


(Questionnaire 


Covering the Third Quarter of 1926 


Ri 


Number of Tons of Crude Rubber C 





Long Tons 





Inventory 
at End of Produc Con 
CLAIMED R K Quarter tion Shipments sumption 
s s 8 657 14,179 14,992 5 
‘ ers WwW s 
7,568 25,841 8,152 
R 12 45 
: s 4 ‘ 12,65 
758 40,020 23,144 30,578 
Long Tons 
Consum} Due on 
Invent tion in Contract 
at End of Manufacture at End of 
N Quarte Reclaimed Quarter 
41,652 6,102 7,827 
s S cla 23,753 2 60 10,743 
I s ‘ -- 66,908 52,068 18,570 


onsumed in the Manufacture 


of Rubber Products and Total Sales Value of Shipments of 


Manufactured Rubber Products 








Number 
of Tons 
PRopucts of Crude 
s and Tire Sundries 
Automobile t truck pne casings. 56,383 
Automobile a truck pneumatic tubes.. 13,275 
Mectorcycle tire nd tubes ane 21 
Bicycle tires . casings and tubes). 29 
All other pneumatic casings and tubes not else- 
where specified .......... 60.0006 teneeamne . 
Solid tires for motor vehicles 3,702 
All other solid tires 69 
Tire sundries and repair materials....... 1,463 
Totals ehbeeutderenduseetessoesesss 75,142 
Other Rubber Products: 
Mechanical rubber goods............. 3,961 
QE GOER. 6 6c ccccccs sebecmepesce 2,895 
ulated wire and insulating compounds. os 690 
ggists’ sundries, medical and surgical rub 
goods b6tdndateheuetatiebenetns 411 
Waterproof cloth, clething and rubber sheeting 621 
SND Nas os 0460 be desde sesdneees 208 
i, £6666060066000600600000h~e0% 722 
Rubber flooring ........ TTtT eT TTT TTT 216 
Miscellaneous, not included in any of the above 
items oesnbb bended dbeotiuesees 1,424 
WD 66650566660 cedeevecevureseteesses 11,148 
Grand totals—all products............+.. 86,290 


Total Sales 
Value of 


Shipments of 
Manufactured 


Rubber Used Rubber Products 


$210,867 ,000 


$269,317, 


39,492,000 
620,000 
714,000 


98. 
10,866,000 
281,0 
6,379,000 


$22,204,000 
30,678,000 
8,789,000 


3,164,000 
6,407,000 
2,339,000 
4,717,000 
1,130,000 


5,277,000 


$84,705,000 


" $354,022,000 


Inventory of Crude Rubber in the United States and Afloat for 





United States Ports 











Long Tons 
— a. ae oe 
Own Hanno Plantation Para All Other Totals 
errr eer 41,695 1,484 1,942 45,121 
Importers and dealers....... 12,458 532 772 13,762 
Totals on hand...... 54,153 2,016 2,714 58,883 
AFLOAT 
Manufacturers .....csccccee 17,940 338 21 18,299 
Importers and dealers....... 20,445 863 208 21,516 
I s afloat 38,385 1,201 229 39,815 
Nur ber manufacturers that reported data was 189; crude 
er and dealers, 44; reclaimers (sclely), 8; total daily average 
number of employes on basis of third week of July, 1926, was 161,922. 
It is estimated that the crude rubber consumption figures are 92 per cent 
f the total, and the crude rubber inventory 95 per cent of the total for 


he 





istry 


TIRE INVENTORY—PRODUCTION—DOMESTIC SHIPMENTS 


September, 1926 





n 
8 
8 


8 


4 


Total 
Shipments 


3,692,619 
> 


,128,619 


Pounds 
15,909,615 


Inventory Productio 
High pressure cord casings.......... 3,419,030 2,143,49 
High pressure fabric casings 619,916 167,86 
Balloon casing 2,949,531 1,968,22 
Solid and « 165,082 42,57 
High press vo 7,165,399 3,736,578 
Balloon inner tubes 4,318,512 1,956,23 
COTTON AND RUBBER CONSUMPTION IN TIRES AND TUBES 
Cotton fabric 
r je rubber 


Rubber Association figures representing 75 per cent of the industry. 


48,167,800 
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Financial and Corporate News 


Financial Showing of Important Rubber Companies 


r is true that upward or downward movements of stocks may 
| be caused by hearsay, opinions of authorities in financial circles, 
as well as official reports from the companies themselves. But 
in the long run, values are determined by the facts which sooner 
or later become available. Professor Ripley's criticism of large 


corporations for failure to give accurate information to stock- 


holders cannot be said to apply to the rubber companies in a 
general sense. For instance, at the present time, practically all 
of the large rubber companies whose securities are listed in the 
stock markets, have issued reports showing results of their opera- 
tions for the first half of 1926, and in several cases where the 
fiscal years do not correspond to the calendar year, further data 
is available. 

It is very interesting at this time, therefore, to analyze the show- 
ings of some of the largest companies and speculate upon the final 
results of 1926 compared with 1925. The following table gives in 
composite form the 1925 showings of the largest rubber companies 


ie United States: 


el 
Ul 


in point of sales in 








Nt SaLeEs N 
Year Enps 5S CoMPANY 1925 PRoFits 
Jai United States Rubber ( $206,473,737 $17,309,87( 
Jar 1 2. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 205,999,829 21,005,898 
Jar 1 3. The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co 136,239,52¢ 12,744,447 
Oct. 31 4. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.. 5 2,800,412 
Oct. 31 5 Fisk Rubber Co 6,166,752 
Mar. 31 t Hood Rubber Ce¢ senonhees 38,592,571 2,910,151 
Jar ] 7. Miller Rubber Co.......... 35,000,000 3,533,201 
Jan 1 8. Kelly-Springfield Tire Cc ! , 
Nov. 34 : 9. General Tire & Rubber Co 
Jan . 10. Ajax Rubber Co 
Jan l . 11. Lee Tire & Rubber Co 
Jar l 12 Seiberling Rubber Co. 
Jar 1 ] Mason Tire & Rubber Co. 


The United States Rubber Co. reports sales for the six months 
ended June 30, as $100,113,986 which is not quite half of the total 
sales last year. Net profits were $4,915,668 which if continued on 
this basis for the last half would make the 1926 profits less than 
half those of 1925. But with the largest volume of footwear busi- 
ness coming in the last half of the year and the recent spurt in 
the tire business, sales for the year should exceed those of 1925 
by a generous margin although the profits will be smaller owing to 
the crude rubber adjustment. It is not expected, however, that 
the total sales will reach those of 1919 and 1920 when the company 
did a business of $225,589,465 and $256,150,130 respectively. 

The company has chosen to make its inventory adjustment at 
the end of the year so that this statement does not portray the 
havoc caused by the slump in crude rubber from $1.20 to 40 cent 
levels. A possible idea of the extent of the year-end adjustment 
may be gathered from the statement from Chairman Seger that 
the special $3,000,000 reserve set up to apply against this year’s 
crude rubber receipts and the $11,426,000 credit of the plantations 
company on the books, a total of $14,426,000, will be more than 
ample for the purpose. This plantation profit which was the cause 
of the 1925 speculation in United States common will therefore, 
not be available for common dividends for this year, although the 
outlook for 1927 with stabilized crude rubber prices is very bright. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. shows sales of the Akron com- 
pany for the first six months to be $97,835,456 and for the com- 
bined companies (California, Canada, etc.) $116,788,924, indicat- 
ing that if the operations in the last half continue at this rate, 
the annual total may exceed that of the United States Rubber Co. 
If this happens, it will be the first time that Goodyear has topped 


the list. Profits for the first six months on the Akron company 





ire only $2,826,528, however, which is considerable shrinkage from 
the annual total of $21,005,898 last year, due primarily to the 
drop in crude rubber. A project which will improve the company’s 
financial position materially, if it goes through, is the plan under 
consideration by the directors for readjusting the capital structure, 
replacing the existing first mortgage bonds, debentures, and prior 
preferred stock, all bearing 8 per cent interest or dividends, with 
a new issue of $50,000,000 or 51% per cent first mortgage bonds 
and $14,000,000 of new 7 per cent prior preferred. This will 
enable the company to make a large saving on annual interest 
charges. 

The b. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. is one of the most conservatively 
managed in the rubber group. Losses on raw material or inventory 
due to depreciation such as on crude rubber this year are taken 
immediately as a general rule. Sales for the first half of 1926 
were $67,690,286 which if continued at this rate would make 1926 
less than 1925; but Goodrich like the United States has a large 
footwear business which will increase the last half of the year to 
insure the total being ahead of 1925 and possibly to exceed the 
banner years of 1919 and 1920 when sales of $141,343,419 and 
$150,007,346 were rolled up. Similarly the small profits of $1,- 
358,616 for the first half of 1926 reflect the crude rubber losses 
and should be exceeded many times over during the last half. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.'s fiscal year ends October 31, and 
although no figures have been given out yet, it is generally ex- 
pected that the year’s total will exceed that of 1925 when the 
company did the largest business in its history, $125,598,000. This 
prediction is made taking into consideration the expanding business 
of the Firestone Footwear Co., Hudson, Massachusetts. 

Fisk Rubber Co. is another good barometer for 1926 as its 
fiscal year also ends October 31. Sales for three-quarters of the 
year have been given out as $49,917,000 and net profits $3,624,593, 
and President Dunn expects the annual sales to reach $70,000,000 
which is slightly less than the 1925 total of $74,900,373. As the 
company’s business is entirely centered on tires and tubes, this 
must be taken into consideration when comparing with other com- 
panies who have allied lines such as footwear and mechanicals to 
make up for the backward tire business of last spring. The re- 
markable thing about Fisk’s showing this year is that the percent- 
age of profit on sales is thus far greater than last year which is a 
tribute to the able management of the company. 

Leaving the “Big Five” group, the next company in point of 
size is the Hood Rubber Co. It is a little early to get any data 
on Hood's sales and profits for 1926-27 as the fiscal year of this 
company ends on March 31 in common with most footwear com- 
panies. The company has just announced, however, in connection 
with its new financing that sales for the first five months of this year 
which began April 1 are ahead of the same period of last year. 
\bout two-thirds of the company’s business is footwear and the 
remainder tires, all of which is sold to the retail trade. New financ- 
ing of the company consists of $5,000,000 10 year 514 per cent 
convertible gold notes, and the issuing of a new block of 50,000 
shares of common stock. Previous to this issue, it was indicated 
that a 25 per cent stock dividend on the old common was con- 
templated, which was immediately reflected in the Boston stock 
market where Hood common is listed. On the day this announce- 
ment was made, more than a thousand shares of Hood were traded 
in the market in fifteen minutes at 65 to 6514 a share. The new 
common will be issued at $50 a share, will carry the $4 dividend 
now in force, and application has been made to list the isstie on 
the New York stock exchange as well as Boston. One of the 
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annual total of $1,005,- 





e Tire & Rubber Corp. reports a loss $181,285 for the 
six-month per compared to a profit $158,059 for January- 
ne 1925 and $300,209 for the whole year. Lee is a very con- 
servatively managed company, as undoubtedly all of the crude 


ru ber | sses Nave Deen 


written off in the first half, the second half 


btl right side of the 


nd yearly operations will doubt 


Seiberling Rubber Co. is making a big gain in sales for 1926. 
sales were $7,355,568 compared 


1925 Net 


smaller, however, being only $182,335 for January-June, 1926, com- 


he first six months of 192¢ 


for the entire year of profit .was 





pared with $1,244,967 for 1925. The company has recently closed 
new contracts for equipping the Chrysler 80, Packard 8, and 
Marm however, and with crude rubber losses written off, and 
i time operations in vogue, indications are that Seiberling will 


ump up a peg or two when the 1926 tallies are tabulated. 
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November 22, 192¢ 
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ATIONAL TIRE SERVICE, October 22, 1926 
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A. Finnegan, all of Dover, Delaware 
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pital 0 ncorporators Murry Wiener, 1047 58th street, Brooklyn, 
New York: Be art sen and Sidney Sicree, both of 883 E. 162d street, 
New York Cit Principai office, New Rochelle, New York To manu- 
facture rubber heels 
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York; and Joseph A. Lima, 540 W. 183rd street, Bronx, New York Prin 
ipal office, Manhattan. New York To manufacture rubber goods 
WELLESLEY SHOE CO., October 11, 1926 (Massachusetts), capital 
$25,006 Incorporators, officers and directors Philip Clayman, president, 
113 Henry avenue; Harry Stein, treasurer, 63 Ocean street; Joseph M 
Couchberg. clerk, Johnson street, all of Lynn, Massachusetts; and 
William Fieman, vice-president, 88 Winthrop street, Roxbury, Massachu 
setts. Principal office, Boston, Massachusetts. To manufacture and deal in 
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thee, » the Corporation Service Company, 9 Market street. Wilming- 
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News of the American Rubber Trade 














| East and South | 











Littlejohn & C Inc., 133 Front Street, New York, N. Y., 
well-known importer and dealer in crude rubber, is now importing 
all grades of Brazilian washed and air dried Para rubbers, and 
is also offering to the trade other wild rubbers washed and air 


dried in this country. 

Harry L. Fisher, vice chairman, Rubber Division, American 
Chemical Society, has resigned from the research staff of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, and joined that of the General 
Laboratories of the United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y 

The Grasselli Chemical Co. of Tennessee, a subsidiary of the 
maim organization whose offices are at 347 Madison avenue, New 
York, N. Y., is developing a zinc ore property in the vicinity 
of New Market, Tennessee, and intends to construct a mill at the 
new location during the early part of the coming year. 

H. L. Arbogast of the chemical laboratory staff of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co. for seven years, has joined the sales force 
of The R. T. Vanderbilt Co.. New York, N. Y. Mr. Arbogast 
is a native of Akron, Ohio, and a graduate of the Akron Uni- 
versity in chemistry. 

Ira I. Slomon, 171 Thompson avenue, Long Island City, New 
York, specializing in the manufacture of rubber cements for shoe, 
leather, belting, raincoat and kindred trades, is now bringing out, 
under the name of Pliable Concrete, another type of cement, made 
with a rubber base. The new product, which is said to be acid, 
water, and weather proof, and eliminates all tacking and sewing, 
is adapted as a general adhesive for leather, wood, fabrics, etc. 

The rubber reclaiming plant now being erected by the Endicott 
Johnson Corporation, Johnson City, New York, leather shoe manu- 
facturers, is expected to be in full operation by the first of the 
coming year. Only one 10-ton unit is being installed at the present 
time, although the building will be large enough to provide easily 
for still greater production. The company desires to control the 
quality and supply of all basic materials used, and for the past two 
years has been manufacturing its own types of rubber heels and 
soles. The present production has reached 100,000 pairs of heels 
and 40,000 pairs of soles daily. 

The Tucker Rubber Corporation, Buffalo, New York, announces 
that George B. Dickerson, formerly treasurer and sales manager 
oi the Gutta Percha Co., of Brooklyn and New York, has been 
appointed manager of the New York office of the New York 
Rubber Co., Inc., and the Tucker Rubber Corporation, headquarters 
being at 350 Madison avenue. According to W. G. Andrews, chair- 
man of the Tucker organization, this change represents part of the 
company’s policy of gradually reviving the business of the old New 
York Rubber Co., and promoting sales of the mechanical rubber 
goods in which it formerly specialized. 

The J. C. Haartz Co., New Haven, Connecticut, specializes in 
the rubberizing of all types of fabrics, and in the production of 
Duro Gloss automobile top fabrics. Last year the company fur- 
nished approximately 50 per cent of all the Ford requirements 
along this line, and the same percentage to the Fisher body organ- 
ization, as well as supplying some of the needs of other automobile 
companies. F. N. Dodge is sales manager of the Haartz concern. 
I. W. Whitehead, sales manager of The Norwalk Tire & Rubber 
Norwalk, Connecticut, has returned from a business trip 


Co., Inc., 
the Norwalk organization 


to the Pacific Coast. Executives of 
state that unit sales during the fiscal year ended September 30 


were the largest in the company’s history, and that as a result 
plans are being made to increase production in the coming year 
by 50 per cent. 

Temporary headquarters for the New Haven territory have been 
recently established at 152 Temple street, New Haven, Connecticut, 
by the Link-Belt Co., 910 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. R. H. Hagner, tormerly with the Philadelphia office, is in 
charge. This division, the thirty-sixth to be established, will be 
devoted especially to sales of Link-Belt silent chain and roller 
chain. 

The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, established early 
in November a factory branch in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, with 
J. Lincoln Chapin in charge. The new division will serve dealers 
in eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, Virginia, and sections of New Jersey and North 
Carolina. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is erecting a 
new building to serve its branch organization at Charlotte, North 
Carolina, the structure to be three stories high, and with a floor 
space of 20,000 square feet. The company plans to have the build- 
ing ready for occupancy about December 1. 

The Cline Rubber Co., Charlotte, North Carolina, is a dis- 
tributer of the tires and batteries manufactured by The Cooper 
Corporation, Cincinnati. T. H, Cline heads the new organization. 

\ southern unit for the manufacture of tire fabric will be estab- 
lished at Albany-Decatur, Alabama, by the Connecticut Mills Co., 
Danielson, Connecticut, which also maintains two other tire fabric 
factories at East Taunton and Fall River, Massachusetts. In 
equipping its southern plant the company will utilize 32,000 
spindles from the Fall River factory, while the equivalent of twist- 
ing and weaving machinery for the establishment of a complete 
mill will be taken from the Danielson division. 

Morris & Co., Inc., Groveville, New Jersey, is building a fabric 
mil] at Morrilton, Arkansas, and intends to complete the new unit 
during the early part of February, 1927. One half of the output 
is to include hose and belting ducks and the balance to be tire 
fabrics, while the company also has under consideration the manu- 
facture of special fabrics for the rubber trade. The new mill will 
be one of several located throughout the Southwest, plans for two 
others being at present under consideration. E. T. Gurry is general 
manager. 

Rubber Trade Association Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Rubber Trade Association of New 
York, Inc., held November 11, H. A. Astlett and E. Stevenson 
were reelected and H. Page elected, members of the Board of 
Directors. The full membership of the Board is as follows: H. A. 
Astlett, W. T. Baird, W. E. Bruyn, R. L. Chipman, D. D. Haldane, 
O. Meyer, H. Page, F. Pusinelli, E. Stevenson, W. H. Stiles, H. F. 
Tiedeman, 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors immediately following 
the annual meeting, the following officers were elected to serve 
until November, 1927, or until their successors are chosen and 
assume office: President, F. Pusinelli; vice president, D. D, Hal- 
dane; treasurer, R. L. Chipman; secretary-manager, J. P. Sullivan. 


Grasselli’s Sales Offices 


In order to facilitate the handling of accelerators and other 
products manufactured under the trade name of Grasselerator by 
the Grasselli Chemical Co., 347 Madison avenue, New York, N. Y., 
the organization has recently established the following sales offices: 
Boston, 80 Federal street; New Haven, 46 River street; Albany, 
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I Rensselaer New York City, 34/ partments w sufficient orders to keep busy all winter. William 
\fad > ) 1 . . 

Madis phia, 840 Public Ledger Building; Cleve- \. Howell, superintendent, recently celebrated his birthday by 
! 4K ling ; Cincinnati, Pear] street and Eggles- entertaining friends at his home. Mr. Howell, who is known as 
gham, Brown Marx Building; Detroit, 1530 Uncle Billy, has been connected with the Whitehead concern for 
I go, 2] Canalport avenue; Milwau- the past 47 years 
ke 1h treet. Viaduct: St aul. 2303 Hamp- 2 - . - : om ’ 
aps Paul, 2303 Hamp [he machinery of the Trent Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, 
4 ~ » » Building » Orl s (;o0d- . . . 7 
Plante ulding ; New a, Woo was recently sold at public auction to the Mechanics National 
Grasselli Chemical ( ltd coromo. § st ‘ss 
; ‘ agli nical Ltd., Toron I Bank, Trento The plant and machinery will now be sold by 
| fic Coast Supp ( celerators the snk 
244 Sal rrancis ’ 1 . . t 
Vice-Chancellor Church has issued an order directing the No- 
- ————— = es Tax Rubber Sole Corp., 769 Stuyvesant avenue, Irvington, New 
Jersey, to show cause why a receiver should not be appointed to 
New Jersey Lonteet-ig lag ecg m bnghee 
- liquidate its effects, as insolvency is alleged. The plant closed 
— — ————— . several weeks ago 
ew rs is ft t s Pris 5 if s > : > . - ° 
. oeey % : » ak We Raritan Tires, Inc., New Brunswick, New Jersey, makers of 
‘ s he decided dr . ° ° ° 
s ~ S a decided drop M co Jid truck tires, is operating on a twenty-four hour schedule. John 
\ , ee Se J. Burke is president; Alfred Foster, treasurer; Maxwell M. Kahn, 
he Tt : tur ea : 

fat s , sib manutactul veneral factory manager, and Gottfried Hennig, factory superin- 
ers ot t s g One la ge t 1 icturing tendent 
plant | per 1 1 week ' 

TI ; ; , \n automobile tire with special protection to prevent the inner 
ne ils Ss 1 4 dec ase — . ne » 

tube from being punctured has been invented by Gustav Degenring, 

during ‘ Son ts, however, a , 

. :lizabeth, New Jersey. The patent has been assigned to the 
Ps —- Northeastern Rubber Co., Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
heltine , ’ demand ; 
‘ : 14 The Hatfield Rubber Works, Inc., has begun the erection of a 
IN ‘ \ \ | wari ’ > » 
: in Hillside, New Jersey, which will be ready in about five 
; 2 " ton iG : 
ae nths to manufacture insulation, particularly for large cables. 

( ( ) j . 

Che company has a large plant at Hackettstown. Andrew L. Hat- 
; i i 
‘ i ‘ Ss +7 
field is president 
AK p g N mber 
, , > 2 
a lin te aidan 7 De Mattia Brothers Build Plant Addition 
. , _ oe , e —— 
dus good prospects Vecembe ad the De Mattia Brothers, Inc., Clifton, New Jersey, manufacturers 
\V in ATi g ‘ f tire building machinery, are beginning operations in their new 
tinues foundry addition, a two-story brick and concrete structure, meas- 
he ( I New perat ring 96 by 240 feet. The building is equipped with modern 
r e| e plant busy durir y nachinery, wl facilities for the comfort of the employes have 
DE MATTIA BROTHERS inc. 
DE MATTIA FOUNDRY « 
* 
* 
the winter. The company has been operating actively since the new been carefully considered. Plans for still further expansion will 
plant was erected probably include the erection of two more large buildings, one of 
The Ajax Rubber | Trenton, New Jersey, is operating four them to be used as an assembling plant. When the plans are 
' P “oO : | SS ( asse . > ac lo 

days a weel condition not unusual this time of the year. William  ‘ mpleted, it will be possible to assemble the machinery and load 
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it in the building directly in freight cars. 
Beginning in a small way in 1909, the De Mattia organization 
has continued to prosper, while several plant enlargements have 


been necessary since the establishment of the company. Another 
shop is also being maintained in Garfield, New Jersey, this being 
part of the original establishment. Executives include: Peter De 
Mattia, president; Barthold De Mattia, vice-president; and M. A. 


Pearson, secretary 


Cooper Hewitt Enlarges Plant 
During the fourteen years of its operations in Hoboken, New 
Jersey, the Cooper Hewitt Co., specializing in industrial illumina- 
tion, has found it necessary to several times enlarge its plant, par- 
ticularly after the General Electric Co. had acquired the stock 
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of the organization. Developments at the present call for a 
new building 100 by 430 feet and six stories in height, and the 
rst unit, measuring 100 by 200 feet, will be begun at once. In 
this new construction will be housed the company’s laboratories, 
the general offices, and some of the sales and shipping departments. 











Massachusetts 














The threshold of winter finds the Bay State rubber trade main- 
taining production at a high rate and shipping finished merchandise 
to consuming markets on an even schedule. While the cut in tire 
prices of November 15 is not looked upon with favor by producers 
of casings here, all of the local plants are running a good ticket 


r ¢ 


f hi 
tor tl 


lis season of year, and it is hoped that the additional busi 
ness stimulated by the cut will result in still further increases in 
production which in turn will help absorb the loss in selling prices 
New low prices on tire fabric and the recent sag in crude rubber 
will also help as soon as the plants get the benefit of them, 
probably after the first of the year. 

Footwear production and demand continue to be the high spots 
in the local situation. The Midwest has already had cold weather 
and snow and shipments to that region are being speeded up as 
much as possible. The market conditions in the East are healthy 
as dealers’ stocks are low, and an early snow storm will mean 
an inevitable shortage on popular numbers such as automatic 
fastener gaiters, Practically all mills are behind schedule on these 
Part of the dealers’ reluctance to stock up has been the expectation 
of lower prices January 1 in view of lower rubber and cotton 
markets. The color trend is in evidence more than ever and it is 
expected that the 1927-1928 line which goes to the trade January 1 
will carry a range of colored fabrics never before seen in rubber 
footwear. 

The mechanical goods manufacturers are just as busy as the 
footwear mills. The Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, is operating at capacity and reports excep- 
tional business on all its many lines. Proofers are also enjoying 
good business. Reclaimed output is steady, and indications are 
that manufacturers are going to standardize on present compounds 
as regards reclaim content, regardless of crude rubber fluctuations 
downward which can at best be looked upon as temporary. 

Raincoat demand has been surprisingly brisk, and many fancy 
colored effects have proved a stimulus to it. Meade Rubber Co., 
Stoughton, American Rubber Co., Cambridge, Cambridge Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Chfton Manufacturing Co., Jamaica Plain, and 
Louis Fine Rubber Co., Malden, are among the Massachusetts 
companies enjoying good business in this line 

Heel and sole factories are approaching the quiet season but 
demand has held up surprisingly well. Cobblers’ heels have had 
a good run this summer, and sole demand from shoe manufacturers 
on misses’ and children’s patterns has been in excess of capacity at 
times. 

The plant of the Salmon Falls Manufacturing Co., Salmon Falls, 
New Hampshire, makers of tire fabrics, will be closed early 1 
December unless it is sold as to a going concern before that time 
The orders are nearly filled and the work of storing machinery 
will start soon 

Dr. Ellwood B. Spear of the Thermatomic Carbon Co., addressed 
the Northeastern Section of the American Chemical Society on 
“Carbon and its Function in Rubber Compounds” at the Boston 
Architectural Club on November 12 

The Lubron Co., Everett, Massachusetts, manufacturers of 
rubber bands and “Knowlton” and “Lubron” packings, report a 
brisk demand for their products. De Bert Wakelee is treasurer 

Stedman Products Co., Braintree, Massachusetts, is enjoying 
good business in both the tiling and reclaiming divisions. Recent 


installations of the company’s tiling have been at the new Hotel 


Statler, now being erected at Park Square, Boston, and the Mt. 
Sinai Hospital now under construction at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Stickney and Tirrell, importers and manufacturers of English 
cliffstone, report record operations at their local plants in Chelsea, 
and East Boston, Massachusetts. Deliveries to local factories are 
made by truck and by carload freight to more distant points. 
Edward T. Richardson will continue as divisional sales manager 
to cover the New England territory for the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corporation, he having served in this capacity for the past three 
years. 
H. T. Dunn, president of the Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Massachusetts, left recently for a five to six weeks field trip in 
hich he will investigate market conditions in the South, Midwest, 


and on the Pacific Coast. 


lhe Alhambra Rubber Co., Inc., Milford, Massachusetts, special- 

ing in the production of raincoats, is now in its new and well 
equipped factory, and with its present facilities will be able to do 
four times as much business as formerly Arthur Webb is 
president and Fred \W. Fitzsimmons is treasurer 


B. F. Chamberlin, formerly associated with the Walpole Rubber 
Co., and later with the United States Rubber Co., is now a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Alfred Hale Rubber Co., Atlantic, Massa- 
chusetts, manufacturer of Rajah crepe rubber soles and Halesole 
composition. 

Bernard A. Young, formerly with the Panco Rubber Co., has 
been appointed New England sales representative of the Lima 
Cord Sole & Heel Co., Lima, Ohio, makers of the “Gro” Cord 
soles and heels 


N. E. Purchasing Agents’ Convention 


The New England Purchasing Agents Association held its dis- 
trict convention at the Hotel Bellevue, Boston, Massachusetts, 
November 8 and 9, with an attendance of approximately 175 pur- 
chasing agents from this district. The rubber manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives were interested listeners to the two papers read by mem- 
bers of their industry, one by Ralph D. Berry, purchasing agent 
of the Davol Rubber Co., on “Buying at the Right Price’ and 
the other by Charles L. Sheldon of the Hood Rubber Co. on 
“Paper Problems of the Purchasing Agent.’ The following rub- 
ber purchasing agents are members of the association: R. D. Berry, 
Davol Rubber Co.; E. N. Bowry, Simplex Wire & Cable Co.; H. 
E. Carson, Hood Rubber Co.; J. A. Gibson, Simplex Wire & Cahle 
Co.; C, A. Goodnoh, Clifton Manufacturing Co.; R. C. Kelley, 
Converse Rubber Shoe Co.; F. G. Kennedy, Simplex Wire & Cable 
Co.; W. W. Murphy, American Rubber Co.; W. Robbie, Cam- 
bridge Rubber Co.; F. H. Romkey, American Rubber Co.; C. L. 
Sheldon and R. B. Woodbury of the Hood Rubber Co. 


Converse Tire & Rubber Company of Malden 


The Converse Tire & Rubber Company of Malden has been 
organized under the laws of Massachusetts by interests associated 
with the Converse Rubber Shoe Co., to manufacture and deal in 
automobile tires and do a general rubber business 

The capital of the new company consists of $1,000,000 8 per cent 
non-cumulative preferred stock, $50 par, $37,500 founders’ stock, 
$5 par, and $75,000 common stock, $5 par. The preferred stock is 


redeemable in whole or in part at 


a share. The common 
stock is non-voting but otherwise has equal powers with the 

unders’ stock 

The officers and directors of the new company are: president 
and treasurer, Hugh Bullock, Andover, Massachusetts: clerk, 
Francis H. Caskin, Danvers, Massachusetts: directors: Hugh Bul- 
lock and Marquis M. Converse, Andover, Massachusetts; John K. 
Converse, Winchester, Massachusetts; William L. Burgess, Boston, 
Massachusetts; A. Hellman, New York, N. Y.: D. Stearn, Pater- 
son, New Jersey: ard C. Egolf, Cincinnati, Ohi 
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construction, will increase plant capacity nearly 50 per cent. A pro- 
( hi ) duction of 6,000 tires daily is expected by May 1. Besides its larg: 
( tire business, Seiberling controls the Kemitex Products Co., whicl 
manufactures rubberized fabrics, and the Portage Rubber Co. i 
| O rubber factories on the whole will d also incorporated in the company. 
a satisia business in the last quarter of the year A. G. Partridge, former sales manager of the Firestone Tire & 
rhe low ! e sales will be balanced in part by in- Rubber Co., has joined the sales organization of the Goodyear 
creased vear business. Sales of mechanical rubber Tire & Rubber Co. Entering the rubber industry with the old 
g s lines and ggists’ sundries are holding up well Diamond Rubber Co. in 1899, Partridge joined Firestone in 1905, 
\fter falling to the lowest point of the year during November, when that company first started to manufacture rubber tires. After 
uton : uct! is slow increasing in the Akron — Jeaying Firestone in 1921, he spent some time with the Goodrich com- 
distric ‘ mulus of spring dating solicitation and the pany. 
1 sond enone a lers 
: — - ; ant Ses Medi sal; ean vost " — President 5a MM \lderfer states that sales of the India Tire & 
ieiniaiins cilia Wiel "os ctiase ta tiled wie tenes Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, for the period ended October 31 have 
: exceeded those of any previous entire year. “Our plant has been 
a , , , running at capacity, and we find it necessary to build an addition,” 
Shipme f tires a tubes to automobile manutacturers for “ene Sad tan tat anal ‘ ot halen wil cee 
original equipment showed a further decline in November, and re Says or las Deen startec on a new oot er plant, and the 
; ; construction of a new three story factory unit will start as soon 
pt bly will 1¢ light during December and January, owing he : ; 
to the seasonal slackness existing in the automotive industry as this is completed 
Binet ni : cturers in Ohio and other centers are at present Robert Graham, formerly with the Falls Rubber Co., Cuyahoga 
wastinn ‘ Mie » week schedules Falls, Ohio, is now associated with the Star Rubber Co., Akron, 
Owing to adverse weather conditions this fall, which resulted Ohio 
in a general d é mail order business, Sears Roebuck, Mont John W. Thomas, vice president of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
gomery Wat d other mail order houses have been taking a Co., Akron, Ohio, has been elected chairman of the board of Akron 
smal tires from the factories. Ohio rubber factories niversity. 
pr : 6,090 to 8,000 tires a day as a rule for the big Several concerns, including Goodyear, Firestone, Seiberling and 
mail vhich sell them under their own trade names India, recently have announced plans for additions ranging in cost 
Heavy vfall and blizzards in the Midwest during the latter from $300,000 to $1,000,000 Goodyear is preparing to increase 
part of N mix ited sales of rubber footwear, according its plant capacity so that 10,000 more tires a day may be turned 
to Goo c arly f demand tor the Goodrich Zipper cut in Akron if the demand requires it. Firestone is preparing to 
boot es t more popular this year than ever double its output of small size tires, and Seiberling and India ex- 
befor Prod s a full time basis in the Goodrich foot pect to increase their plant capacities by 50 per cent. 
wear depart at the Fire e footwear factory in Massa The price reduction on tires and tubes of 10 to 20 per cent, 
chusetts which was initiated November 15 by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Mor 250 ! t Iason Tire & Rubber ( \kron, Ohio, was no surprise as it had been anticipated for a week 
attended es ference during the week of November or more. Manufacturers were planning a downward readjustment 
8 ir e | el, Cleveland, ‘ Previous conventions through trade discounts to dealers, but this was abandoned in favor 
have beer Kent, O where the factories are located, but i a general cut. The present level of tire prices is about the 
the org “ for the accommodations there lowest in the history of the industry and represents the cancellation 
according t f practically all the increases put into effect last year. Profits of 
rl S Products ¢ \k Ol subsidiar the rubber companies will not approach those of last year, owing 
the Firest & bher ( has been favored in decisions of to a shrinkage in crude rubber inventories and the lower tire price 
United State istrict court judges in two patent suits involving scale, but the well managed concerns will show fair earnings, 
device tire rims Patent N 1.031 of Percy B and better conditions are expected next vear 
Boswortl ener Firestone in 1912, and covering a split lock The products of Akron’s 172 industries, of which the bulk are 
ing rim for holding in place the removable tire flange, was held rubber factories, are valued at $631,465,900, compared with $536,- 
by Judge D. C. Westenhaver to be valid and infringed. Ds 969,743 the previous year. Although the number of employes de- 
fendants were the Hydraulic Stee! Co, and the Cleveland Welding creased from 62,466 to 60,596, the total payroll was $98,228,840, 
& Manufacturing Co., whom Firestone was suing for gement igainst $95,008,930. Current tire production in the district is 
Three : lls for the United States navy airship Los around 115,000 tires a day, something like 10,000 less than a 
Angeles were recently completed at the Akron plant of the Good month ago. This is nothing more than a normal seasonal recession, 
year Tire & R er ( The largest cell will hold nearly 300,000 however, and from now on operations should be on the increase. 
cubic feet of helium, the other will have a capacity of more than A new branch building on East Rich street, Columbus, Ohio, 
240,000 cubic feet, while the smallest contains about 50,000 cubic has just been opened by the Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Conshohocken, 
feet of the lifting gas. Approximately 4,000 square yards of fabric Pennsylvania, for the distribution of tires in Ohio, Kentucky, and 
were used making largest cells. pertions of Indiana, West Virginia and Virginia. H. A. Rogers 
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f a series of sales conferences held in Akron, 
General Tire & During the 


weeks similar conferences are to be 


Rubber Co 1ext few 
held in Kansas City and San 
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Akron tire companies, the Seiber- 
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Although the youngest of the 
has grown rapidly, and now 
Sales for 1926 


ling Rubber ( ranks among 


leaders in the industry 


$12,000,000 set for 
few 


will surpass the 


this year’s business. Completion within the next 


months of a new tactory addition, 80 by 280 feet, now under 


is district manager in charge. 
After more than eight years of experimental work, the Maumee 
Valley 


rubber tile 


Rubber Co., Toledo, Ohio, has started the manufacture of 


One of the bases of the tile is reclaimed rubber. E. L. 
McKimm is the inventor. 

hard and soft rubber 
goods, The Inland Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio, has begun 
the construction of an additional building, the total cost of which, 
$250,000. The new 
addition will represent about 50,000 more square feet of floor 


In order to increase its production of 


including equipment, will be approximately 
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space, and plans call for its completion in January. W. 
Whitaker is president and general manager. 

The Stardant Novelty Co., manufacturer of druggists’ sundries 
and toy balloons, will begin operations in its new plant early 
in December. Construction work has been practically completed. 
The new building, located on Springfield road, in Kenmore, Ohio, 
replaces the old factory on Kenmore boulevard, which was des- 
troyed by fire last summer. 

The Akron Standard Mold Co., Akron, Ohio, has completed a 
motion picture of its factory equipment in actual operation. Ac- 
cording to A. J. Fleiter, vice-president and general manager, the 
film has been well received and should prove of especial interest 
to the tire manufacturer. W. W. Sigler of the sales staff spent 
several days recently in Cleveland attending the Foreign Trade 
Conference held in the Chamber of Commerce Building. 

The Bridgwater Machine Co., Akron, Ohio, specializing in rubber 
manufacturing equipment, finds that there is a good demand for 
India cores and chucks for the new 18 and 19-inch diameter tires, 
such cores and chucks representing some of the leading Bridgwater 
products. 

Sales by the India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, during the 
first ten months of 1926 have been greater than for any previous 
whole year in the company’s history. Capacity production has 
been maintained for the past few months, while plant enlargement 
is under consideration; the boiler house is to be extended, a three- 
story addition constructed, giving 20,000 square feet more of floor 
space. Tire sales during July and August were double those of 
the corresponding months of last year. 

In order to increase its manufacturing facilities, the National- 
Standard Co., Niles, Michigan, is building an addition to its Akron, 
Ohio, factory. The organization, which manufactures tire bead 
cables, tapes for tire beads, etc., also maintains a Canadian plant 
at Guelph, Ontario. 

The Lambert Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, announces the 
completed installation of pneumatic tire making machinery at its 
f tires will in the future be 


Barberton factory where all types 
made. The company formerly specialized in the production of 
“Trublpruf” cushion tires. 

The Akron Rubber Reclaiming Co., Barberton, Ohio, is now 
operating at full capacity, with a three-shift schedule, while a new 
tube reclaim, called Summit, has been recently added to the com- 
pany’s line. H. J. Putnam, formerly connected with the Goodyear 
organization, is now a member of the sales force. 

The Cleveland Equipment & Engineering Co., Swetland Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, specializing in the purchase and sale of rubber 
plant machinery, guarantees that money will be refunded if goods 
bought through the Cleveland company are cther than represented. 

The Erie Rubber Corporation, Sandusky, Ohio, manufactures 
Gold Seal high pressure and balloon tires, as well as Red Seal 
casings. Additional equipment has been recently installed, while 
the present factory output includes 1,000 casings and 1,200 tubes 
daily. Joseph M. Dine is sales manager. 

The Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, has 
recently opened a new distributing branch at 117 Rich street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The Triangle Tire & Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio, carries ware- 
house stocks in the following cities: Cincinnati, Ohio; Indianapolis, 
Indiana: Des Moines, Iowa; Kansas City, Missouri; Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; San Francisco, California, and Atlanta, Georgia. 

The Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Co., Mount Gilead, 
Ohio, has established sales and engineering departments in the 
City National Bank Building, 20 East Broad street, Columbus, 
Ohio, in charge of Paul C. Pocock, who has had wide experience 
as a hydraulic engineer. 

The Central Tire Store, 499 East Main street, Columbus, Ohio, 
has recently opened two branches under the name of the Nu-Way 


Credit Tire Co., one at Zanesville and the other at Lancaster, Ohio, 
both being under the management of D. C. Harris. The three 
stores are owned by Samuel Wolf and M. D. Schwartz. 


Goodyear Stockholders’ Suit 


The latest development in the legal fight waged by a group of 
common stockholders to regain control of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. from banking interests came November 19, with the 
filing of a new suit by stockholders, against Clarence Dillon, 
financier of New York, and John Sherwin, banker of Cleveland, 
asking their removal from power in Goodyear, and the restoration 
of more than $15,000,000 they allege the company lost as a result 
of their management. 

Dillon and Sherwin are members of the committee of three 
which has controlled Goodyear since the reorganization of 1921. 
In addition to these, Goodyear also is named defendant. Stock- 
holders in whose name the suit is filed are Robert H. Bishop, Jr., 
William T. Bentz, George B, Durell, H. A. Leisy, Frank C. How- 
land, P. H. Schneider, Paul V. Robinson, Frederick W. Freeman 
and F. C. Tomlinson. 

Besides reciting financial wrongs which they say the company 
has suffered in the past, the petitioners assert that if the proposed 
refinancing program of the company is carried out, Dillon and 
Sherwin will make a new profit of $3,000,000. The program sug- 
gests replacing the present 8 per cent bonds and debentures and 
prior preference stock with $50,000,000 514 per cent bonds and 
new prior preference stock. 

The following suits now are pending against the Goodyear 
management: The first, filed in the state supreme court last 
summer by Summit County Prosecutor G. Walter Booth on behalf 
of a client who seeks to have 10,000 shares of management stock 
issued in 1921 in connection with the $85,000,000 refinancing plan 
of that year declared illegal; the second, started recently in the 
Common Pleas Court of Judge Scott Kenfield, Akron, is a stock- 
holders’ petition to reopen the 1923 “settlement” of suits attacking 
the Goodyear New York control. It is alleged the “settlement” 
was made on the order of the late Common Pleas Judge William 
J. Ahern, Jr., without the hearing of sufficient evidence; third, the 
present suit attacking the refinancing plans of the New York group 
and asking that restitution be made to the company of $15,- 
000,000. 

All briefs in connection with the second suit are to be in the 
hands of Judge Kenfield by November 26 and if he decides the 
suits should be reopened action is expected by the stockholders’ 
group to have the 1923 judgments set aside. The Ohio Supreme 
Court suit, attacking the management stock, was scheduled for 
hearing November 30, but has been postponed until the January, 
1927, court term. Efforts are being made by Prosecutor G. W. 


Booth to have it again set ahead. 


American Anode, Ine. 


American Anode, Inc., organized by The B. F. Goodrich Co., the 
Eastman Kodak Co., and the Anode Rubber Co., Ltd., of Great 
Britain, will develop in the United States commercial production 
of rubber goods under the Klein and Eastman process patents. 
These are result of the work of Dr, S. E. Sheppard, Dr. L. W. 
Eberlin of the Eastman laboratory staff, and Dr. Paul Klein as- 
sisted by his first collaborator, Dr, Andrew Szegvari and a staff 
of other chemists among which Dr. F. Gabor is to be specially 
mentioned. 

The new corporation has as directors Julius Klein, vice chair- 
man of the Hungarian General Credit Bank, and the Rubber Goods 
Factory, Ltd., Budapest; Howard Sachs, Goldman, Sachs & Co.; 
W. G. Stuber, president, Eastman Kodak Co.; F. W. Lovejoy, 
vice-president, Eastman Kodak Co.; B. G. Work, president, The B. 
F. Goodrich Co., and F. C. Van Cleef, secretary of the Goodrich 
company. Mr. Work is chairman of the board, Mr. Klein, presi- 
dent and vice-chairman; Mr. Van Cleef, vice-president and secre- 
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5 daily output at least 100 more Some . seventy-five 


skilled tire makers with their families have recently moved, mostly 
Akron, Ohio, to Oakland, to join the Coast company’s work 
M iit n the Pacific (¢ ist ive itel eel leece 
r the Davy n Peerless M ifacturing Co Da 
t / oftered t sell hen isings t 1 consideral 
t s irged | well-] \ maker Terms wer 
I ‘ ( 10 pe cel n cash t the salesmai to protect 
factor vhich the Dayton Chamber of Commerc 
' ' ¢ 
. < st vains Ireignt loss rT tin DUuVeT iis 
1 | ’ oat - io —_— 1 
live nd the mainder e remuittec the mythical 
: month! nstalments 
siderable business in remaking tires is being done by the 
Nemer Tire Construction Co., 1350 N. Western avenue, Los 
ingeles, Californi which employs forty vuleanizers and has 
t s claimed t be the finest steam plar t f its kind on the 
Pacific Coast 
Che Sams Tire & Rubber Corp., Compton, California, and 


which Adolf Schleicher is president and founder, estimates that 
its 1926 sales will be more than those of 1924 and 1925 combined 


It has recently added 23,000 square feet of floor space to its plant 


and increased its facilities to permit an output of 1,800 tires a 
day, with nearly as many tubes. The concern employs over 500 





and nas a m 


The Eno Rubber Corp., Torrance, California, which recently 
took over the Hendrie Tire Co's. plant, and which maintains a 
Los Angeles warehouse at 1726 South Los Angeles street, is busy 
night and day with an increased force filling rush orders for the 

fields in this and other countries. President Musser states 
that sales of general mechanicals and specialty orders are also in- 


creasing 


Holding its own not only in the Northwest, but also increasing 
sales in the Southwest, the Columbia Tire Corp., Portland, Oregon, 
is planning for a very busy winter. In a very aggressive adver- 
tisins aumpaign the company stresses the claim that it is one 


1 


oncern that does not use a particle of reclaimed rubber in its 


1. B. Magee, Los Angeles branch manager of the United States 


Rubber Co., having returned from a business trip to the North- 


west, has latterly been studying trade in San Diego, Califorma 


e following executives of the India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, attended a sales conference held Norembér 11 to 18 at 
an Francisco, California: J. M. Alderfer, president; C. C 
Prather, genera] sales manager; and R. E. Hedlund, bus and 
truck tires sales engineer. S. D. Eddy, of Eddy & Clark, adver- 
tisers, also attended. F. L. Ryan, formerly manager of the San 
Francisco branch, is now divisional sales manager in charge of 


the entire Pacific Coast territory, west of the Rocky Mountains. 


\n increase in sales for the first ten months of 1926 of 26 
per cent over the corresponding period of 1925 is reported by the 
Mountain States Rubber Co., 121-125 Motor avenue, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, mechanical rubber lines being mainly responsible for 
this advance The company also handles tires, while it has re- 
cently become exclusive distributer in its territory of Goodrich 
rubber “Process” flooring. Rudolph Orlob is president and gen- 
eral manager of the Mountain States company. 


P. M. Harvey, formerly Phoenix, Arizona, manager of The 


F. Goodrich Co., has been transferred to the home sales office 


B 

“ul ni ! } o f tory MMrisit t . . , 

and placed in charge of a territory mprising twelve counties in 
Arizona 


Donald Hultz has been placed in charge of the warehouse 
perated by the General Tire & Rubber Co., in Phoenix, Arizona 


Resignation of Ora Hoerger, Firestone branch manager at Den- 


ver, Colorado, for the past seven years, has been announced 
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Activities of California Goodyear 
Mid-month. production for November at the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co.’s plant in Los Angeles averaged 6,500 casings and 
6,400 tubes daily, and the management was confident that such 
production would be well sustained during the remainder of the 
winter season, aided with spring dating orders which are steadily 


increasing in number. E. L. Falls, manager of sales and promo 
tion, has returned from a visit to the parent factory in Akron, 
stopping at the Goodyear branches in Denver, Salt Lake .and 


P. J. Cox, in charge of repair materials, is making 
i business trip on the Atlantic Coast 
Phillips, treasurer and manager of the Royal 
nolulu. The cumpany 


tubes and other rubber products 


Sacramento 


A recent guest at the fac- 
tory was James T. 
Hawaiian Sales Co., H reports a large 


increase in sales of casings, 


the Hawaiian Islands during the past few months. 


Inner Tubes from Reclaimed Rubber 


of America, Bates City, Cali- 


le- 


The: Rubber Products Company 
fornia, announces that two 4-inch inner tubes made from rubber « 
sulphurized by the company’s processes have run over 32,000 miles. 
The material used in these tubes is said to have been made solely 
from reclaimed rubber costing not over 6% cents a pound. The 
company employs the Willard processes for devulcanizing rubber 
of $500 minimum 


which have been acquired on a royalty basis 


monthly or one cent a pound for reclaimed rubber and one-half cent 


for reclaimed fabric 











Canada | 

















It is rumored that manufacturers of automobile and truck tires 
are preparing new price lists for spring bookings that will show a 
decline in prices from 12 to 20 per cent. Dealers’ new price lists 
on automobile, motorcycle and bicycle rubber goods accessories just 
It is expected that 
shortly 


issued show a decline on practically all lines. 
the several rubber goods manufacturing companies will 
issue new and lower prices on factory and mill supplies, belting, 
agricultural hose and sundry lines. Stocks of high priced crude 
rubber are fairly well depleted and with prices for rubber and 
fabric much lower than last year the reductions. may be quite 
marked. 

Rubber footwear prospects for the present season are excellent. 
Overshoes are as popular as ever and retailers’ stocks are suf- 
There is an excellent 
Salesmen are 
next 


ficient to supply all reasonable demands. 
demand for rubber footwear from the lumber trade: 
now on the road offering rubber-soled canvas shoes for 
spring’s trade. Crepe soles are so popular that manufacturers have 
developed a compound crepé that is favorably received. 
Spring orders for tennis shoes do not have to be placed before 
December 15. Generally speaking, rubber products are being manu- 
factured more extensively than last year and reports are favorable 


sole 


regarding orders for winter and spring delivery of practically all 
classes of rubber goods 
Fred A. Richardson, manager of the Vancouver, British Columbia, 


branch of Ames (Holden) McCready Rubber Co., Ltd., reports 
good business for the new line of A. H. M. brand guaranteed 
tennis shoes made with the crépe sole bottoms and the new 


sole called crepette. Another new one sold under the A. H. M. brand 
has a moleskin upper with a heavy crépe sole and solid crepe 
The Nootka fishing boot and rubber footwear for lumber- 
in good demand. 


heel 
miners and farmers are 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, had a very 
National Pri 1 Exposition, 
materials which go into the manufacture 


men, 
The Miner 


booth at the 


attractive 
duced-in-Canada where 


crude rubber and other 


overshoes, 
Numbered 


of their various products were exhibited Rubbers, 


tennis and sport shoes and raincoats were shown 


blotters representing the soles of Boy Scout and Girl Guide rubbers 


were distributed, and those holding the lucky numbers were 
awarded pairs of rubbers as prizes at the close of the show. A 
special. feature at the Miner booth was a motion picture demon- 
rubber footwear. G. U. Larose 


stration of the manufacture of 


and George Poirier had charge of the exhibit. 

The W. J. Anderson Manufacturing & Rubber Co., Ltd., will 
move its factory from London, Ontario, to Sherbrooke, Quebec, on 
December 1. This company manufactures rubber aprons and 
other rubber goods. 


Leonard L, Stanyon has severed his connection as sales manager 


of the Paramount International Rubber Co., and is now the 
Canadian representative of the Toy Sales Division of the Miller 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. Mr. Stanyon will make his headquarters 
212 McGill street, Montreal 
The Farnham, Quebec, Board of Trade recently entertained 


the Quebec Division of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
‘Among the speakers of the evening were George R 
and E. Leveille, 


at Farnham 
Keltie,. general manager, American Wringer Co., 
secretary of the Eastern Rubber Co. 

The annual entertainment of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, known as “Dunlop Night” was held recent; 
in St. Hall. John Westren, vice-president and general 
manager, delivered the address of 


The Montreal Motor 
the continent, is to be 


Barnabas 
welcome. 

Show, said to be the third largest on 
held in the 3uilding, Montreal, 
1927. It will comprise motor cars, trucks, 


buses and automobile equipment. 


Morgan 


from January 22 to 29, 


Fr. K. Espenhain, vice-president Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


Akron, Ohio, was elected to the board of directors of the Good 


year Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, at the 
recent annual meeting. 
The Waterloo Rubber Specialty Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 


Waterloo, Ontario, has been recently chartered with a capitalization 
of $100,000. A. B. McBride of Waterloo is a director, while 
headquarters are established at Waterloo. 

The Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario, has been 
registered to do business in the Province of British Columbia 
with head office at Vancouver, British Columbia. 

The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, will erect 
an addition to its plant at Welland, Ontario. The plant will be 
one story and will cost approximately $55,000, including equip- 
ment. The company manufactures hard rubber goods exclusively 
at both the Trenton and Canada plants. 

The Lee Puncture Proof Tire Co, of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, 
is in liquidation. Petition to continue the business has been granted 


Canada’s Tire and Tube Exports 


During the first nine months of. the present year Canada, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce, exported 817,791 auto- 
mobile casings, value $11,016,025 ; 787,499 inner tubes, value $1,926,- 
969: and 6,510 solid tires, value $220,501. The leading markets 
for some of these goods were: the United Kingdom, taking 149,978 
casings, value $1,886,860; New Zealand, 67,874, value $1,132,953: 
Australia, 57,694, value $869,821; Argentina, 70,667, value $822,196 
Dutch East Indies, 47,251, value $582,878; British South Africa. 
44,102, value $549,451; and France, 22,554, value $465,298. 

The United Kingdom. was also the largest purchaser of inner 
tubes, the totals being 95,577, value $223,401; followed by New 
Zealand, 63,490, $188,397 ; Argentina, 83,042, value 
$175,576. Solid tires were bought chiefly by New Zealand, 668, 
value $54,921; Argentina, 494, value $22,158; and the United King- 
dom, 579, value tube 
greatly increased in both volume and value during 


value and 


$20,534. Canada’s tire and exports have 


recent .vears, 


the advance being especially noticeable during the first half of 192¢ 
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draws to a close, the rubber trade, in 


is reviewing the activities of 
Some 


s the present year 
A common with other industries, 
the past months, in order to estimate gains or losses 
interesting statements in this connection were made recently by 
H. Eric Miller at the annual 
Harrisons & Crosfield. Mr. Miller said in part: 

It is unlikely that the total exports of crude rubber from pro- 
ducing countries during 1926 will exceed 600,000 tons dry rubber, 


which is about 100,000 tons more than 1925, due partly to increased 


meeting of the 


fact that estates had, at the beginning 
export as the per- 


production and partly to the 


of the year, substantia] stocks available for 


centage rate rose under the Stevenson scheme. The rapid rise in 
the output of Dutch native rubber which took place between 1921 
and 1925 has been stayed, and their 1926 production is likely to 
be less than 1925. 

The actual absorption by the United States during the current 
year, in spite of a belated spring, will probably be in the neighbor- 
hood of 375,000 tons (slightly less than it was in 1925), while the 
rest of the world absorb between 180,000 and 190,000 tons. 
World stocks of crude rubber have increased by 30,000 tons since 


the market is 


will 


the beginning of the year, and the steadiness of 


an indication that their augmentation is welcomed by the trade. 


Honorarium for Sir Henry Wickham 


In recognition of Sir Henry Wickham’s services to the rubber 
industry, the Government of British Malaya has recently presented 
him with £8,000. It will be recalled that on May 29 last, his 
eightieth birthday, Sir Henry was the recipient of £5,000, the gift 
of an American in recognition of the rubber pioneer’s work, while 
somewhat later an additional £1,000 was forthcoming, a present 
which also wished to remember the “Father 
Gifts this present year to 


from an oil company 
of the Plantation Rubber 
the veteran rubber planter have thus far totaled £14,050 


Industry 


Institution of the Rubber Industry 
During the first meeting of the Salesmen’s Section, held October 
18 at the Engineers’ Club, London, an interesting paper was read 
by W. H. Harford, who took as his subject “Why Advertising Is 
Rubber.” <A followed, many well-known 
rubber men taking part, among them Sir Henry Wickham. On 
Section also 


Like lively discussion 


the evening of November 1 the London and District 
Engineers’ Club, Sir Stanley Bois, president 
The leading address, “Educa- 


given by Dr. P. J. 


held a meeting at the 
of the Institution, being chairman 
tion For and In the Rubber Industry,” was 
Drakeley On November 23, C. R. 
“Selenium,” ber 6, A 
“British and American Machine Practice.” 

November 11 at the Textile In- 
short 


Boggs read a paper on 


while on Decem Fraser will make an address, 


taking as his subject 
The M inchester section met 


stitute, Manchester, the program including several papers. 


Among them were the following: “Rubber Softeners,” by W. M. 
Burbridge; and “The Effect of Solid Compounding Ingredients 
As Softeners,” by E. A. Hurlston 

The General Council of the Institution of the Rubber Industry 


ion on October 13 elected to membership five Fellows 


The latter were included in the general 


engineering, and science divisions. 


On November 2 Sir Stanley Bois gave an address before the 


Royal Society for Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures & Com- 


stockholders of 


merce, taking as his subject “The Importance of Rubber In the 
Economic and Social Progress of the World.” 


New Rubber Paving Test 

Rubber is being utilized in the repaving of one of the busiest 
thoroughfares in London, at New Bridge Blackfriars, 
where a section comprising about 700 square yards, the full width 
of the roadway, was laid by the Universal Rubber Paviors, Ltd., 
of Manchester, and opened to traffic September 25. The work is 
under the superintendence of Mr. Harding, on behalf of Rubber 
Roadways, Ltd., and L. A, Gaisman, Univer- 
sal Rubber Paviors, Ltd. In the Gaisman process, the blocks are 
all cemented together with a special bitumen compound, making 
it impossible for any leakage to take place, while the blocks them- 
selves, measuring 103¢ by 8% by 4% inches, are formed of a hard 
brick base capped with rubber 54-inch thick, vulcanized on ebonite. 
As a protection against skidding, the face of the rubber is pre- 
pared with shallow channels, while the blocks are laid on the 
ordinary concrete foundation used for wood paving. 


Five-Day Week Successful 

The plan of establishing a five-day working week, as at the 
Ford automobile factories in the United States, is not new to 
the British rubber industry, according to Fordyce Jones, of the 
Reliance Rubber Co., London. Mr. Jones mentions many benefits 
received by his organization through the installation of the new 
schedule, particularly a substantial increase in production; greater 
economies effected; steam and other power costs reduced; plant 
maintenance simplified and made more efficient. With more oppor- 
tunities for sports and social occasions the health and welfare of 
the staff have improved, and in general, a keener spirit of en- 
thusiasm has arisen throughout the organization. 


British Notes 


Phillips Rubber Soles, Ltd., 142-146 Old street, London, E. C. L, 
has been established for the purpose of taking over the business 
and net assets of Phillips Rubbers, Ltd., an organization formed 
in 1898 by W. W. Phillips. The subsidiary companies are: the 
Premier Waterproof & Rubber Co., Ltd., and the Guide Bridge 
Rubber Co., both of Manchester. It is stated that the company’s 
recent issues of 240,000 shares of preferred and 360,000 shares of 
common stock were heavily over-subscribed. 


street, 


chairman of the 


J. Schnurmann of Downham Mills, Tottenham, London, N. 17, 
has appointed Norman London manager and 
also director of the following allied companies: Rubber Indus- 
Ltd., and J. Sherman & Co., Ltd. Products of the above 
include chemicals and compounds for the rubber 


Sladden as joint 


tries, 
organizations 
industry 
The Lambert Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has recently 
renewed its contract Great Britain, under 
terms whereby regular carload shipments will be made monthly. 


with its dealers in 

Jeavons & Tinto, Ltd., crude rubber brokers, are carrying on 
the business at St. Dunstans Buildings, London, E. C. 3, which was 
formerly maintained as Reeves & Jeavons, Ltd. 

\ meeting of the Executive Committee of the Seventh Inter- 
national Rubber Exhibition, to be held next January in the Grand 
Palais, Paris, France, took place recently at the English office, 
43 Essex street, London, W. C. 2. Lord Colwyn, as head of the 
British course of his announced that 
already twenty foreign governments had signified their intention 


division, in the remarks 


to participate in the Exhibition, and that the available spaces for 


national displays were now becoming filled. 
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The British Industries Fair will again be held at the Whuw 
City, London, and at Castle Bromwich, Birmingham, when prac- 
tically every branch of British commercial enterprise will be repre- 
sented. The exhibitions will be on display from February 21 to 
March 4, 1927. Full information may be obtained from The 
Department of Overseas Trade, 35 Old Queen street, Londen, 
England. 








Germany 


Friederich Schwabenthan & Co. 

The well-known and old established firm of Fr. Schwabenthan & 
Co., manufacturers of rubber machinery, has been entered anew in 
the Industrial Register, Berlin- Mitte. 

The history of this concern goes back to the year 1856, that is 
70 years. At that time a factory for constructing special ma- 
chinery was founded by A. Dresel who had connections with the 
newly developing rubber industry. In 1887, Friederich Schwaben- 
than, a native of southern Germany, acquired the concern. He 
soen discovered the growing importance of the rubber industry 
and by 1890 was devoting himself to the construction of rubber 
machinery exclusively. When he died in 1908, his son took over 
the business and continued it till 1918 when he was forced to take 
a partner into the business. As a result, the firm of Schwabenthan 
& Gomann A.-G. was formed in 1921. However, the produc- 
ing of rubber machinery suffered by this new arrangement, con- 
sequently Fritz Schwabenthan withdrew from the company and 
now has taken over the rubber-machinery department again as 
sole owner and director. The new firm has brought its models 
and methods up-to-date and is now able to supply carefully con- 
structed machinery to specifications. 

German Rubber Specialties 

The Gummiwarenfabrik Michael Hahn, Munich, advertises a 
new nipple which is specially reinforced so that it fits the neck 
of any bottle tightly and cannot be pulled off by the infant. The 
nipple is easy to clean and though made of the best materials, is 
not any more expensive than the usual style of nipple of similar 














quality. 

The firm also produces a new pacifier combined with a white 
teething ring which is filled with sponge rubber. 

Among its lines of rubber-soled fabric shoes for different 
purposes, Schuhfabrik Herbst A.-G., Mannheim, includes various 
styles of camel’s hair shoes and slippers with rubber soles either 
gummed or sewed on. 


German Trade Notes 

The shareholders of the Phil, Penin, Gummiwarenfabrik A.-G., 
Leipzig and of the Leipziger Gummiwarenfabrik A.-G., vorm. 
Julius Marx, Heine & Co., have been invited to attend a 
meeting where the proposal of a fusion made by the first con- 
cern to the second will be considered. Under the terms sug- 
gested, the entire property of the Leipziger Gummiwarenfabrik 
A.-G. will, after settlement of debts and accounts, be transferred 
to the Phil. Penin A.-G. The Leipziger Gummiwarenfabrik 
was forced to stop all operations some time ago. 

Paul Tiefenbach & Co, has newly been formed to import and 
export crude rubber, balata and gutta percha and also to deal in 
these articles. The fully paid up capital is one million marks. 

Otto Geith, formerly owner of the firm Geith & Co., Hamburg, 
which is being wound up, is sole proxy with legal power to sign 
for the firm. 

Leading German manufacturers of automobile tires propose to 
reduce prices as from November 1, 1926. The cut varies from 
3 to 12 per cent according to style and size and pneumatics, giant 
pneumatics and solid tires for both passenger cars and trucks are 


affected. 








France 

















The Société Caoutchoucs et Cacaos du Cameroun, headquarters 
at 14, rue de Vezelay, Paris, has been formed to undertake all in- 
dustrial and commercial operations in connection with tropical 
products, particularly crude rubber. The capital, which is fully 
subscribed, is 4 million francs and may be raised to 10 millions. 

The Caoutchoucs et Cacaos du Cameroun owns two large 
plantations with an area of 7,000 hectares (hectare=2.45 acres), 
along the borders of the river Campo, Cameroons, about 20 miles 
from the sea. These plantations had been opened up by a power- 
ful German group in 1911, which had spent about 12 million 
marks on it. The property was put under sequestration during 
the war and sold by the French government. 

Another new French rubber-producing company is the Société 
Agricole et Industrielle de Bencui, formed to plant sugarcane, 
Hevea and other products, in Indo-China. Headquarters are at 
Saigon. 

French planting companies in Indo-China have had a profit- 
able year, some firms reporting big increases in gains as compared 
with those for the preceding year. Thus Plantations de Terres 
Rouges had net profits of 52,288,530 francs over the year 1925 
against 5,342,087 francs the year before. Plantations d’An-Loc 
report net profits of 10,730,025 francs over the business year 
1925-26, as compared with 1,573,615 francs over 1924-25. 


Prize for Denaturing Naphtha 


The Chambre Syndicale des Fabricants de Caoutchouc de Bel- 
gique (The Society of Belgian Manufacturers of Rubber), offers 
a prize to the chemist who succeeds in discovering a denaturing 
agent for naphtha employed in the manufacture of rubber. Of 
course, the naphtha denatured by this process should not adversely 
affect articles manufactured with it. Those interested should 
submit replies to the Chambre Syndicale des Fabricants de 
Caoutchouc, 15 Avenue Marnix, Brussels, Belgium. 





EUROPEAN MANUFACTURERS OF FOOTWEAR AND HEELS 


The Vereinigte-Gummiwaren Fabriken, Wimpassing, one of the 
leading European rubber footwear manufacturers, is the only 
Austrian concern known to be manufacturing rubber footwear. It 
has been taken over by the Semperit Oe6csterreichisch-Ameri- 
kanische Gummiwerke A.-G., with headquarters at Vienna. Be- 
sides footwear, the first-named firm also makes soles and heels, 
the Salvator heel being one of its products, The Semperit Oester- 
reichisch - Amerikanische Gummiwerke A.-G., produces Palma 
rubber heels and soles. This with the Berson brand of heels and 
soles manufactured by Josef Reithoffer’s Soehne, Vienna, are the 
leading brands in Austria. Other Austrian types are the Para- 
mon and Narbin, made respectively by the Gummi Industrie 
Gesellschaft m. h. H, Neubaugasse of Vienna, and the Narbin 
Werke Brigittenanerlaende 46, Vienna. 

Of the three leading French rubber footwear manufacturers, 
Etablissements Hutchinson is the most important. This firm has 
branch factories in Germany and branches in Italy, Spain, Switzer- 
land and England, besides Algeria and Morocco in North Africa. 
It manufactures every kind of rubber footwear, but it exports 
chiefly cheap canvas, rubber-soled shoes and rubbers. The two 
other big firms are Société Industrielle des Telephones and the 
Caoutchouc Industriel du Sud, of Nice, the latter of which 
markets rubber soled canvas footwear under the trade-mark C. I. S. 
Besides there is “Au Soleil” which is making good progress. 

In Belgium the round heel is most popular and is supplied chiefly 
by the manufacturers O. Engelbert Fils et Cie, Liege; Etablisse- 
ments Caoutchoutier d’Eupen, Eupen; and Manufacture Liegeoise, 


Liege. 
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The Rubber Industry in the Far East 








| Malaya 











! nt topics t disc $1 here s e ques 

O thor pons and what to do about them Ther 
ee! some quarters as to what the “carry 
S Pp ents signity Some appear t fee] that 
rubber is being irded with a view to unloading it when prices 
ris ve t the gene all accepted view CN the 
le, t pinion is that the carry-over indicates t high a 
standar | Malaya, and perhaps for Ceylon to 
It is nsidered " ite f several readjustments of assess- 
ments, many com} still are allotted more than they can 
export, whil t urse there are some that could produce more 
tha tie ir Iss¢ t s conceded that there probably 1s 

some hoarding, but not enough to cause any uneasiness 
Unused Coupons 

In taking up t matter in the Straits Budget's Rubber Supple 
mont \V. S. points out that considering the steady rise ot 
stocks, producers have every reason to be well pleased that the 
shortage has occurre He desires that the restriction scheme shall 
not be tampered with, but he does agree that it would be an 
advantage to cancel unused credits and coupons, say at the end of 
each restriction year In a later article he explains the mattet 


/f unused coupons as. follows 





The rubber estates in the restriction area are held by three 
large groups uropean owners; B, Asiatic holders of large 
estates; C, Asiatic owners of small estates. Standard production 
is based on the output obtainable from an estate with a reason- 
able system of tapping Most European owners follow the 
alternate daily tapping system although it gives them only about 
80 per cent of their standard production 

Many Asiatic owners of big estates tap daily and so get full 
production, while most the Asiatic small holders tap to the 
limit Now using 500 as a sort of index figure the workings ot 
the three groups are as iollows 

S lard Actual Unuse Surplus 
I ctior Product } ( pons Rubber 
N 400 10 
B 
Cc é 100 
The above is with exportable at 100 per cent of standard. When 
the exportable t to 80 per cent, the table appears as follows 
1 Act { sed 
Pre | t , ( t 
A 4 
B “ ) 
¢ 6 200 

From this it 1s s¢ that European estates remain unaffected 
but the Asiatics have t hoard what they cannot export Al 
though there is a large accumulation of unused credits standing 

the names of European estates mainly, it seems hard to believe 
that they will pr e price obtainable for their own actual 
utput by using their surplus export rights to cover surplus 
rubber produced on Asiatic estates. The danger of unused coupons, 
therefor: es e so much that Europeans will expor 
more than tl [ e by buying surplus Asiatic rubber, but 
hat Asiatics will hoar bber It must be remembered that 
large scale hoarding means locking up f nsiderable capital, 
and this Asiati 1 t like unless the ire sure rt ver irg 
profits. So that it follows that hoarding is probably + } y 


indulged in t great extent 





The Coming Rubber Shortage 


Che former editor of the Straits. Times, writing to his old pape: 


ver the initials A. W. S. regularly every week recites his faith 
in the coming shortage of rubber. He dinned his creed regarding 
restriction into Malaya until Malaya shared his confidence and 
restriction went through. It will be much easier for him to mak« 


producers believe in a prolonged period of blessed prosperity 
when supply of rubber shall fall far short of demand and prices 
will be correspondingly high. And it almost looks as though his 
brand of Couéism might succeed. 

Last month the Malayan Tin and Rubber Journal was very 
sceptical about a coming rubber shortage, but this month there 


It quotes a few correspondents to 
as Mr. Still and does it 


is a marked change in its tone 


I-nglish papers who have the same view 


with an air of saying “Well, maybe, you never can tell.” 
It would be an interesting example of the power of mental 


suggestion in the 


rubber industry if Mr. Still succeeded in sug 
gesting a real rubber shortage into existence. 


The Vallambrosa Rubber Co. 


The Vallambrosa Rubber Co., Ltd., declared a final dividend 
of 100 per cent making the total dividend 175 per cent for the year 
This 


930 planted acres 
been attained without calling on shareholders for 


company was formed in 1904 when it acquired estates of 
The area now in bearing is 3,280 acres, and 
this result has 
The issued capital of the company still stands at 
Bukit Kraiong and Athlone 
having been brought into bearing out of revenue. 

The crop harvested for the year 1925-1926 was 895,819 pounds 
731,458 the for the current 
1,209,000 pounds, subject, however, to any restrictions which may 
be imposed during the 
was 2 shillings, 10.14 pence per pound, while the all-in cost for 
the year was 8.99 pence per pound, the f.o.b. cost being 6.48 pence 


further capital 


£50,000, the two younger estates of 


against pounds, estimate year is 


year. The gross average price realized 


per pound 
The company forward the 
December, 1926, for 20 tons per month at an average gross price 


has current contracts to end of 


of 2 shillings, 414 pence. 











Netherlands East Indies 














The authorities in Palembang are now considering the various 
applications made for permits to establish factories for remilling 
Before long three large factories will be com>leted, 
Netherlands Rubber Union, Firestone and the 
International Credit and Commercial Association “Rotterdam.’ 
More will probably be erected, but these are the most important. 

It is learned that the factory buildings acquired by the Nether- 
lands Rubber Union at Palembang 125,000 
square meters and will be ready for operations about the first 


native rubber 


namely: for the 


cover an area of 


f January In Djambi the concern bought an area of 40,000 
sq. mm. and preparations have been started for building a re 
milling factor The site bought in Banjermassin for a similar 
purpose is 70,000 square meters in area. These factories are 
expected to be ready within ten months. To begin with, 24 
machines per factory will be installed which can be increased to 
48 machines if necessary. The 24 machines have a capacity of 
7,000 tons per annum 


ions from big European and American concerns, 


uthorities have also received a number of requests trom 
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Chinese firms for permits to start remilling factories in Sumatra 
and Borneo chiefly, however, with comparatively small capacity. 


The Rubber Position 

The Mededeclingen van de Handelsvereenigingte Medan pub- 
lishes an interesting discussion of the rubber position, The article 
in question begins with a review of native rubber, which, it points 
out, is not having the stabilizing effect on the rubber market that 
it was expected to have when its importance first became evident. 
Exports of native rubber show a slight decline, amounting to 
10 per cent, for the first half of 1926 as compared with the first 
half of 1925, the respective amounts being 57,000 tons and 63,000 
tons, net weight. On the other hand estate rubber continues to 
increase steadily, the figures for January-June, 1926, having beet 
55,000 tons against 47,000 tons for the corresponding period of 
the preceding year, so that the total exports from the Dutch 
colonies for 1926 are expected to be about the same as for 1925. 

[urning to Malaya and Ceylon, we find large increases over 
exports of 1925, but these are below the standard production 
figures. From the above circumstances the conclusion is drawn 
that the world production will not be much above 600,000 tons 
in 1926. 

\s to consumption, imports into America continue at the same 
high level of 1925, but it is thought that actual consumption 1s 
slowly moving in a downward direction and that considerable stocks 
have been gathered 

The conclusion based on the above is that 1926 will show a 
surplus of production over consumption, which will, however, not 


be very great. 


Discussion of Planting Subjects 


At a meeting of the Soekaboemi and Planters’ Association held 
in September, several well-known scientists and planters were 
present, among others, Dr. O. de Vreis, Dr. Riebl, Dr. Steinmann, 
Dr. Bobilioff, Dr. Deuss, Mr. Keuchenius, etc., and several inter- 
esting discussions were held on various subjects pertaining to 
rubber, 

Dr. O. de Vries spoke on bud grafts and selected seed. Re 
garding the question as to whether seedlings or bud grafts were 
preferable, he stated that for the first few years buddings would 
be the favorites. The importance of stock as well as of the 
mother tree was discussed and also the chances of a good mother 
tree yielding a good clone. Oddly enough the chances are not 
very great. In the speaker’s opinions results in bud grafting and 
seed selection were very satisfactory considering that in reality 
only the first steps had been made in this direction. The real im- 
provement of planting material, the systematic raising of superior 
grades still had to come. 

Dr. W. H. Steinmann discussed various molds affecting roots 
of Hevea. 

Later on the question as to the best method of packing Hevea 
seed for shipping was considered. One of the members had 
shipped seed to Singapore packed in charcoal, but none of the 
seeds germinated when planted after reaching their destination. 

Dr. Bobilioff laid down some rules for packing rubber seed 
First the seed should be freshly gathered and if for short distances, 
could be packed, somewhat moist, in petroleum tins. For longer 
distances, stout cases with layers of coconut fiber should be used 

Mr. Keuchenius stated that he had sent seed over a distance 
requiring 14 days of travel; the seed, after being planted showed 
9) per cent germination. This seed was packed in boxes with 
three wooden horizontal partitions, in coconut fiber which had 
previously been moistened. 

At this meeting a letter from Dr. O. de Vries was read in which 
the suggestion was made to organize a big meeting of planters to 
discuss all possible questions in connection with tea and rubber, t 
take place next year. The meeting heartily approved of this and 
with the aid of Dr. de Vries and Dr. Deuss a planters’ congress 


to last three days will be organized, the convention to take place 
at Bandoeng. 

Green manures in rubber gardens was the subject discussed by 
Dr. Bobilioff at another meeting of planters. Green manures come 
under three categories, he said, first the tree-like plants, then the 
shrub forms and finally the creepers. He showed that owing to the 
condition of the soil it was often not possible to plant the creepers 
and that the other two types should be used first. On soils where 
nothing will grow, Albizzia has of late been frequently recom- 
mended. 

In the 1925 report of the Rubber Experiment Station, West 
Java, mention is made of a method of obtaining a large number 
ot bud grafts from certain clones which would otherwise yield 
only a small quantity of buds. Several bud grafts of this clone 
were planted in newly prepared nursery beds at a distance of 4 m 
The intention was to have the bud grafts grow up at the same time 
as the seedlings. After about 9 months the seedlings were ripe 

r budding and at the same time the bud grafts planted with them 
had a large number of buds on their shoots. The shoots were not 
cut off for bud wood, but the buds were removed from the 
little stems and grafted onto the neighboring seedlings. The shoots 
continued to grow and now yield a far greater quantity of buds than 
if they had been cut off for bud wood and new shoots had to de- 

The wounds caused on the shoot by removing the buds were 
smeared with wax to prevent drying. No ill effects from this 
treatment were observed in the shoots which continued to develop 
in a healthy manner. 


CEYLON LAGS BEHIND 

Reporis of the work the Dutch are doing in connection with 
budding and seed selections and the high yields obtained have 
roused the Ceylon planters to a realization of the need for further 
information regarding this matter. Therefore, H. W. Roy Ber 
trand, chairman of the Kalutara District Planters’ Association 
and C, E. A. Dias of Colombo made an investigating trip to the 
neighboring Dutch Colonies. They spent ten days in Java and 
ten days in Sumatra and came to the conclusion that Ceylon has 
lost cight valuable years or, in planting terms, two filial genera- 
tions. The Dutch, they found, have attained marked success and 
practically all planting in now done with proved buds or selected 
seed. Besides the work done by the experiment stations, many 
estates are also spending large sums of money in testing mother 
trees and in establishing a pure line of seeds. 

The investigators state that they saw one clone of about half- 
an-acre of four-year-old trees giving in its first year an output 
which worked out at 1,824 pounds per acre per annum: while 
another clone, double the size, consisting of seven-year-old trees, 


was giving a yield which worked out at 1,235 pounds per acre 


WHAT USE PARANITROPHENOL 
On the list of chemicals shipped from Liverpool for Penang and 
Port Swettenham, it is learned there appeared the item 40 hundred 
weight of paranitrophenol. The great part of plantation rubber 
comes on the market as smoked sheet, and in smoking rubber. the 
powerfully disinfecting effect of certain components of the smoke 


plays an important part. Owing t 


scarcity of wood in Malaya, 
Dr. Stevens of the Rubber Growers’ Association in 1924 investi- 
gated the action of other disinfectants, and finally hit upon para- 
nitrophenol. Treatment with this did not affect rubber either 
before or after vulcanization. It is not known whether the ship- 
ment is destined for large scale tests or whether some plantations 
have already decided to use paranitrophenol. 


DUTCH GUIANA 


Exports of balata from Dutch Guiana fell from 137 tons in the 
first six months of 1925 to 61 tons in 1926 
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Rubber Patents, Trade Marks and Designs 


November 9, 1926* j 
1,605,914 Collapsible tube Mabel R. and Franklin L. Bishop, Cleveland, 
. . 9 1096* Ohi 
October 12, 1926 1.605.959 Massaging belt. John Steece Lefevre, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
1,605,994 Compression tube Roper C. Spratling, Opelika, Alabama. 


The United States 














‘ Corset. Haze Ett a Gray, New York, N. Y * 1,606,018 Leather and latex welt for shoe. Alfred P. Crawford, Marl- 
' Foot er’s pad. John T. Riddell, Evanston, Illinois boro, Massachusetts. 
67 Golt ! Worth Colwell, Forest Hills, New York 1,606,154 Tire Andrew P. Douros, Aberdeen, assignor of four-tenths to 
Shoe fastener Charles J]. Coons, Ancram, New Y« Peter Michel, Tacoma, both in Washington g 
+ Pne ’ tire Gustav Degenring ssignor to N » Eastern 1,606,244 Tire. Alvaro S. Krotz, Janesville, Wisconsin. ‘ 
Rubber Co.. both of Elizabeth, New Jersey 1,606,360 Toothbrush holder. Harvey Giles, Brooklyn, New York. = 
2637 Shoe heel. Bernard R. Barva. assignor to Wedge Heel & Rub- 1,606,522 Polo mallet head Abraham L. Freedlander and William G., 
( hoth of Fort Wayne, Indiat Goodwin, assignors to The Rubber Development Co., all of 
727 Head rd Archibald J. Turner ssignor by mesne assign- F Dayton, Ohio. : ¢ 
Wilsor ‘ potent ~ od t} } 1,606,529 Resilient heel. Charles E. Harriman, West Bridgewater, Massa- 
ments t Wilson-Western Sporting Goods Co., beth of Chi siennate 
; chusetts 
s : g Illinois , , les. Califort 1,606,584 Tire signal. Conrad Langham, Los Angeles, California. 
59 Telephone rest Bruce Thomas Dyer as Angeles, alifornia 1,606,682 Inner tube. James T. Anderson, Lawrence, Massachusetts 
3 Boot sole Be min F. Hartwell, Winchester, Massachusetts as 
1 Abdominal wate bag Howard G. Carter, Detroit, Michigan : 
6s le , eatrice sbie, Nev ‘ N 4 a ‘ ‘ i, 
1 Massage des Beatrice Mabie. New York, N. } The Dominion of Canada ; 
October 19, 1926* October 12, 1926 
6g «= Wibratios mnenet Hugh C. Lerd. Erie. Pennsylvania 64,943 Foot arch support. William M. Scholl, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
2 Article ter for hats. Barron J. Sloan. New Brighton, Penn 264,945 Foot arch support. William M. Scholl, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 
" 264,947 Stocking protector. William M. Scholl, Chicago, Illinois, U.S. 4 
: , , ‘ tchell ¢ It ty tah 4,951 Tire Hugo de Watteville Senutha, Weehawken, New Jersey, 
3 Fluid | ng Mitchell Carter, Salt Lake City, Utal U.S 
71 a supporting hol "af William Martin Epton, Johannesburg, 264,967 Fountain pen Leslie Roy Wade, London, W. C. 2, England. 
R41 Dieshras for ee Se talkine machines and the wcoustic ap- , 9 
para Frank Thomas Dashwood Coe, Balhan London, October 19, 1926 
Englat a 65.188 Cushion tire The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of 
8 Furniture tit Aubrey Breeding S urd, assignor of one-half Richard Stuart Burdette, both of Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Drake I Nut ( botl f Ss Francis¢ Calif i 
Emer ershoe. Harry J. Powers, Jr., ( go, Illinois. October 26, 1926 
g oon ror T h Steir New York, N. ¥ . ~ , 
72 Eyes for toys. George B. Fitzgerald, Douglas, Arizona, U. S. A. 
5,329 Sheet material The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., 
‘ ‘ Montreal, Quebec, assignee of Alfred Elmer Jury. Rutherford 
> Q26* » VU 7 ’ 
October 26, 1926 New Jersey, and Merwyn Clarence Teague, Long Island, 
, New York, both in U. S. A 
\ ‘f > > 9 909 
; (ae — a a =“. November 2. 1926 
V irs 2 $16 Garter Leon M. Davis, Fairmont, West Virginia, U. S. A. 
S R . 4 Haisl Mont r, New Jersey, 73 Foot corrective device The Dr. Wood Foot Appliance Co., 
Mr n Tele e & Telegr Co., New York, ssignee of Joseph B. Saums, both of Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A 
M Edith Whartor ssignor to Blanche Cervelli, . " 
San | California & The United Kingdom 
W C Bewerd Mew _—— 
McCormick, Detroit, Michigan October 6, 1926 
be eubhes shion for shoes. Martin ‘_— 
, Dr catcher for teapots, etc. C. Craven, 13a, Alexandra 
bald a toad, Gipsy Hill, Londor 
+ a ee a $12 Rubber ‘strip for motor bonnet. Hancock & Warman, Ltd., and 
e’ | : a” icieeaie tee H. Hancoc 156, Walsgrave Road, Coventry. 
‘ : Ralt Witenes , ' Aviator’s helmet H. R. Hart, 141, North Mountain avenue, 
) New | Mentclair, New Jersey, U. S.A 
\ “ L. S Y 2s k c F. G. Mullins, The Summit, Hill Top Road, Oxford. 
October 13, 1926 
November 2, 1926* 
7 S cal truss I. Dilley 5 Id street, Northampton 
I \ D M R ¢ ered hat bl E. Turner, White House 
Fe » D om sien . D: = Rubber Works, Ast Road ‘ near Manchester 
‘ ( HMiteate 756 ©Paving block ©. Y. Imray, 30, Southampton Buildings, London, 
, I MI ( 5A RB (Ir tert 1 onal Motor Co., 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
: P - , - , ae he ai : , Ww 796 Emergency rubber canvas for endless track vehicles. T. A. G 
1 Pape R cn Mack ea ye af : } Ww Hawley, R. A. F. Depot, Uxbridge, Middlesex 
W M ( \ S S 2 299 Rubbhe washer for vehicle wheel E. L. Illingworth, Sutton 
We le ed gnor to Webb Tester, Ir oth of Eshowe, Zululand, South Africa “ 
Chicag Illinois. — 2 . =" l Umbrellas. G S. Hislop, 98, Dunlop street, Glasgow. 
$ k + vel se whee Emil Herrmann and Karl Kaufmann, 256.9527 Electric cables Siemensschuckertwerke Ges., Siemensstadt, 
\ heim-Ruhr, Ge V Berlin, Ger y 
: \ lames Huiskamp. Keokuk. Iowa 256,974* Artificial respiration apparatus. R. Eisenmenger, 28, Mariahilfer- 
; Nurs \ iM lelmas, North P f LN J ey. strasse, Vienna 
$.473 Baby H H. Schneida Los Angeles, California 257,04 Printing machine E C. R Marks, 57, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
> Tree filling. Louis G. Dapero, Summit, New Jerse London (E. Gerasch Ges., 23 Taubchenweg, Leipzig, Germany ) 
WW t Robert C. Piscator, Indianapolis, | ina, assignor 
O g & Manufacturing Co., a corporation of October 20, 1926 
- Buildir ‘ ‘ Tames H. Stedman, Braintree, Massachusetts ers ee > See, Sees See, eee Som, q 
Fountait bee ] Mu val Watert yn, assignor t 7,104 Electric cables. C. J. Beaver, Bell Place, Stamford Road, Bow- 
t were se x er ‘ Cambridge, th in lon, Cheshire, and W. T. Glover & Co., Ltd., Trafford Park, i 
Ma husetts Me . Manchester S 
3 Safety vaive f neumatic tires Henry (¢ Boll, North Little 257,124 Golf balls H. F. Mitzel, 70a, Gautier avenue, Jersey City, ' 
Rock, Ar New Jersey, U. S. z : 
Las sheet sterial Kirke L. Moses, Brookline, Massachu- 257,144 Spring wheels 7. & Rushton, 11, Blyth Road, Worksop, 
setts Nottinghamshire 
257,194 Air tubes. A. G. Fitzgerald, Brookline, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
ae 7 : Sta Pate Citas tin 2 257,282 Feeding bottle nipple. R. Kiesel, 28 Mannheimerstrasse, Schwetz- 
= Ss , S issue csoses ingen, Baden, Germany. 
»7 I 5 at issue bear date as of the fourth on = 
ty thereatter TNot yet accepted. 


Chemical patents will be found on page 145. Machinery and Process Patents on pages 148-149. 
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under 
marks, 
(b), 


257,442 
257,457 
257,500 


287* Supports for wearing apparel H 


Hentzler, 38 Miinchener- 
strasse, Schineberg, Berlin, Germany 

Boot stiffeners. B. Fuchs-Zwicker, 59 Spitalackerstrasse, Berne, 
Switzerland 

Apparatus for testing eggs. D. J. Cook, Gunthorpe, near Melton 
Constable, Norfolk. 

Tires. D. I. Guvia, 43 Bucareli street, Mexico City, Mexico. 


October 27, 1926 


Roller skate with pneumatic tire. M. Stoops, Allistragh, County 
Armagh, Ireland. 


257,584" Pressure cushion for sole laying presses. T. Kallies, 20 Humbold- 


* Not y 


435,566 


436.097 


436,233 


Under 





matter or 


must 


this act a 


ta 


ing the 


% 


19.065 


219,163 


19,301 


219,307 


219,502 


the Act of Fe j 7 , e E 
while thése registered under the Act of March 19, 1920, Section 1 
are non-technical, that is, marks consisting of descriptive or geographical 


> form of ar 


strasse, Hamburg, Germany. 


257,614* Foot arch support. Benedictsens Fodhvilere Ved H. Ziirsen, Dr., 


20 Badstuestraede, Copenhagen 
Packing. G. Spencer, Moulton & Co., Ltd., and C. W. C. Hine, 
2, Central Buildings, Westminster 
Staples D. S. Salisbury (Representative of S. Stuart-Walker), 
Hilton Lodge, Reigate, Surrey. 


et accepted. 


New Zealand 
October 7, 1926 


Vehicle mudguard protector Daniel Gerald McSweeney, Real 


avenue, Norman Park, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia 


Germany 


December 13, 1924. Figures, as dolls or parts of dolls. Mittel- 
land-Gummiwerke A.-G., Hannover-Linden. 

April 22, 1925. Protective covering for fuel containers, particu- 
larly for flying apparatus, having two rubber layers which 
envelope the container. Société Eiectro-Mecanique d’Appa- 
reillage pour l’Essence, Bois-Colombes, France. Represented 
by W. Zimmermann and E. Jourdan, Berlin S. W. 11 


October 2, 1925 Solid Tire. The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London. Represented by Dr. R. Wirth, C. Weihe, Dr. H. 
Frankfurt-am-Main, and T. R. Koehn- 


Weil, M. M. Wirth, of 

horn and E, Noll, Berlin S. W. 11 
July 29, 1925 Bed-rest support fo 

& Co., Munich 
February 28. 1926 Air 


irg, o. d. T 


Trade Marks 


The United States 
Two Kinds of Trademarks Now Being Registered 


Tnited States Patent Office, trade marks registered 
1905, are, in general, fanciful and arbitrary 


invalids. A.-G. Metzeler 


ion seat Else Egenberger, Rothen- 





the rules of 





mere surnames. To be registered under the later act, trade marks 


have been used for net less than ome year Marks registered under 


for the first time when registered, any opposition 


re being pu 
ition for cancellation. 





October 12. 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 





ParaTtex—paper for backing rubber films. etc. Westfield River 
uper ( R Massachusetts 
Pevickee CLoTHES—raincoats, et Shirek & Hirsch, New York, 
a 


Deuble triangle enclosing the words: “Rusper Service LaBora- 


roRTES”: in the center of the triangle the letter and numerals: 

e und used as vulcanization accelerator in the 

uring of rubber articles The Rubber Service Laboratories 

Co., Akron, Ohi 

Top-Fix—liquid 
ous materials, 
Stanley Jones 
Falls, Rhode Islan 

Att WorK—rubber gaskets and packing. The Manhattan Ru 


ber Manufacturing Co., Passaic, New Jersey 





preserving and waterproofing vari- 
tops, tires and curtains, etc 
as Top-Fix Products C Central 





b- 





or Reichard- 


Far—earth pigments for col y ink, rubber, etc 
Coulston, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
SorteEx—earth pigments for coloring ink, rubber, ete. 


Coulston, Inc., New York, 


Reichard- 


AETNA—earth pigments f coloring ink, rubber, etc. Reichard- 


rT 
Coulston, Inc., New York, N. \ 


October 12. 1926, Act of March 19, 1920 


CotcatEe—tires. New England Mills Co., Chicago, Illinois 
BaTavia—tires and inner tubes Phelps Tire & Rubber Co., 
Garfield, New Jersey 


October 19, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 


Fanciful circle surrounded by the words: “NovoritH”’ and “G 
Rocour & Co. (N. V.)"—chemical product to be used in 
rubber manufacture, etc. Ste. Ame. pour la Vent des Blancs 
de Zinc, G. Rocour & Cie, Eysden, Netherlands 

Represertation of a magician holding a censer from which 
smoke issues forming an inner tire upon which appears the 
words: MrracLte INNER TirRE—inner tires made of spongy rub- 
ber. Poplar Bluff Rubber Co., Poplar Bluff, Missouri. 


219,571 


219,617 


219,667 


219,668 


219,707 





220,432 
220,487 
220,498 
220,514 
220,567 
220,604 
220,610 


Representation of coolies at work gathering rubber and weaving 
fabric—floor covering composed of textile fabric and rubber. 
The Paratex Corporation, Paterson, New Jersey. 

George Frost Co., Boston, Massachu- 





AGRippA—men’s garters. 
setts 

The word: Consumers, with the last letter lengthened to form 
a pennant beneath the word; at the bottom of this, the 
word: MINNEAPOLIS—raincoats, etc. Consumers Merchandise 
Association, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnescta. 

Representation of a woman seated on a table, at the side of this 
representation the word: “Jays’”—leather, rubber, fabric and 
combination shoes, etc Jays Inc., Boston, Massachusetts. 

LaMarove—leather, rubber and fabric composition gloves, etc. 
Marks Brothers, Newark, New Jersey 


October 19, 1926, Act of March 19, 1920 


FLORENTINE—tadio paneling and battery boxes. Iood Rubber 
Co., Watertown, Massachusetts. 


October 26, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 
Cusny—baby pants. I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, 
2 


Resters—leather, rubber, fabric and felt shoes and_ slippers. 
Endicott Johnson Corporation, Endicott, New York. 

Loc-Fast—cold rubber tire patches, liquid radiator cement, etc. 
Robert R. Cogdell, Fort Worth, Texas. 

SpeED—radio cement, rubber cement and adhesive tube patches. 
The M. & M. Co., doing business as Automotive Labora- 
tories, Cleveland, Ohio 

Nu-Way—leather, rubber, fabric and combination shoes. Nu-Way 
Shoe Co., New York, N. Y. 

REVERTEX—rubber and rubber substitutes for technical purposes, 
particularly latex in natural, concentrated and dry state. 
K. D. P., Ltd., London, England. 


October 26, 1926, Act of March 19, 1920 


Tueopore Harrincton Co.—rubber cutting knives, etc. Hyde 
Manufacturing C« Southbridge, Massachusetts 


November 2, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 


Vutc-1n—blowout patches. John R. Buechler, Urbana, Illinois. 

Art-O-GRAVURE—tire covers, etc The Hinson Manufacturing 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa 

Mart-O’ Go_p—sponge tbber mats Frank S. Morgan Co., 


Berkeley, California 


art of which contains the word: 
materials, etc. American Insular 
Pennsylvania 

sL—elastic cement for 
The Sterling Products 





Square with the words: Sassy JANE at the top; at the bottom the 
ord 1 rubher. fabri nd ecmbination shoes, 
slippers, overshoes and inner soles. George A. Bryant, Greens- 
boro. North Carolina 
Rotis-Rite—tire 


New York, N 


FoOoTWEAR ez ther, dc 


Federated Rubber C f New York, Inc., 
November 2, 1926, Act of March 19, 1920 


No-STain—ru 
Chicago, I 


cements The Federal Rubber ( of 


Wisconsin 





is, and Cudahy, 





Represent n of a shoe on which are superimposed the words: 
Meta Support Snore, across the word: Support is a small 








are containing the word: TarsaL; above the representa- 
tic ire the words: Dr. Saktap’s—boots and shoes of leather, 
rubber, canvas, etc William Saklad, Boston, Massachusetts. 


November 9, 1926, Act of February 20, 1905 


Representation of a_ garter in the center of which is the repre- 
sentation of a Maltese cross and the words: Gotp Cross 





GARTER Boss—garters. Albert J. Carpenter, doing business as 
Gold Cross Garter Co., Portland, Maine 

Representaticn of a tree, across the trunk the words: Mever 
GREENTREE—raincoats, leather, rubber, fabric and combina- 
tion shoes, etc Meyer Greentree, Richmond, Virginia. 


w representation of a tree across the top of which is the 
word: SHADOWEIGHT; at the side the word: GREENTREE’s— 
raincoats, rubber, leather, fabric and combination shoes, etc. 
Meyer Greentree, Richmond, Virginia. 

Rab tires and inner tubes The B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N. ¥ 

Oblong upon which is superimposed the figure of a man above 
whom are the words: Lastic Wes—narrow elastic fabrics. 

nry & Sons, Inc., doing business as The Lastic-Web 
Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Bunker Hitt—leather, fabric and rubber boots, shoes and slip- 
pers. P. Cogan & Son Co., Stoneham, Massachusetts. 

Semitire Co., Inc., Seattle, Washing- 








ZEPLEN—pneumatic tires. 
ton. 
Straw—rubber hoof pads. Dryden Rubber Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


November 9, 1926, Act of March 19, 1920 


Gates Fitsatt Frap—tire flaps. The Gates Rubber Co., Denver, 
Colorado. 


Hicxs—tires and inner tubes. Hicks Rubber Co., Waco, Texas. 
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] k etter ires C ni me . 
Gan | tire fla and fan belts e Better Tires ( Cth Designs 


The United States 
Sheet material for shoe soles and heels Term 7 years. Edward 
T © an 8 . F. Greene, New York, ! assignor to Revere Rubber 
The Dominion of Canada Sy = Rg A. 


mohile tire Term 14 years Harry ( Hower, Chicago, 





Registered 








October 12, 1926 71 8 + sole and heel Term 3% ears Laurence M. Oakley, 

Trenton, New Jersey 
WV r er woods prons iress shields, 38 Automobile tire asIng Terr 7 years Le s L. Hinsch, as 
k ( Lt Gue Ontario signor to The Admiral Tire & Kubber ¢ both of Coshocton, 

W ts es, overshoes er soles, patches, ¢ oO} 
Car ‘ rich ( Lt Kitchener, Onta 71.45 Boot Term 14 years Edgar S. Bott ar Arthur S. Funk, 
4 6 Lette I stinctive arrangement withir ncentric ssiznor to La Crosse Rubber Mills Co.. all of I Crosse, 
P “G , PERCHA Wie “ 

: ; 4 c = : ef tery Tire ¢ - I s R Iph W 
iH € s to ( t x c ( I Claire, 


October 19, 1926 


Compagnie Francaise des Automobiles 7,274 Tires. Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebs 
] t e Villiers Levallois-Perret (Seine), - ri. ae ae R ee > Montreal. Ouebe 


The United Kingdom Germany 
October 6, 1926 Tul 6, 1926 Rubber surface for card players Georg Brandau, 
, . ements e 7 Wilr , \m steinernen Kreuz 15, Bremen. 
ia ohasaer -_ } g, | August 6, 19 Sponge rubber drip pad with ce Her- 
52, V sbe 














‘ 
Call a ; ; ert Lindemann, KéOnigstrasse 52, Wan 
; ‘ ' —_ Vinten | ; Aueust 4 192% Rubber protective over Eduard Hessel, 
| ( Schless-strasse 115, Berlin-Steglitz 
46 June 17, 192 furniture brushes 
October 13, 1926 , nd dusters Elberfeld 
— r ot , . Manufacturing Co., Ltd ¢ 7 August 11, 1 sheet rubber. 
S r ¢ (sumr erk | t oburg 
Rer f P gs € \ s Rubber biscuit iedrichsdorfer 
‘ . } Zwiebackf k vorn Saue \ m. b. H., 
Wy ~ggpe eget og ot Hamburg 
r s I. & R. Morle 18, Wood street, London, f August 192¢ Hard rubber short circuit preventors for multi- 
{ tiple attery r current connections for radios and other 
Q D . ' Sa I ( te l ay s Firma Robert Karst, Berlin 
( St. | g I rE. 1 S er 2, 192¢ Rubber tube nduit. Hackethal-Draht-und- 
Ta é g The Beldam Packing & Nabelwerke A.-G., Hannover. 
( ( e ¢ London, E. ( Septemhe 192¢ Rubber suct with cushion edge for 
6M y Be I ¢ & : ng hine Caspar Schwe n, Ostbevern i. W 
R ( r street, Lor I ‘ September 192¢ Rubber cushic -rm. Wilde, Bad O6cyn- 
4 7 PuMA g Re P x & ser 
Rk ( st Lor I 7 Tuly 2 ( mmnastic shoe with imitation crépe sole. 
2 ¢ . king T Be I g Hanauer (¢ tabrik Westheimer & Co., Hanau, a. M. 
( h street, I E. ¢ 7 August 7, 1 tube onsisting of individual cells. 
Euge Miulle al Rennsteig, Th 
Oo +r 20, 1926 —_ : . . 
ctober rT 17 Au 192¢ Rubber stocking protector mbined with a 
























ra RF Ma I MARK shoe Hans Engel, Geisbergstrasse 23, Berlin 
} H E. W so Pape La 8 August 28 2 Rubber gaiters with part in one piece. 
I ( Hans Engel (,eisberastrasse 2 Ber 
4 Disma D f rubbe gutta Aue 1926 Mat « t rubbe for wa soup 
‘ D g B ( I Newingt tts s 1 the like uguma Hannoversche Gummiabsatz- 
Lor S. | Fabrik, G. m. b. I Hannover-Ricklingen 
) 4 Septeml t Bee mat of nge rubber Ernst Wal- 
- 97 109 I 
October 27. 1926 em Sand g 2 Hamburg 
W) ‘ Seoture r . ‘ 1 gutt ner 4 August 2. 1 Sr ge bib for children Victor Reichen- 
Watt & ¢ t Billite street, Lor berger, erg 
August 9, 192¢ Vehicle casing with an insert Karl Brand- 
71,8 I ma Sonnenstrasse 88, Minster W 
Sydney | ¢ W ¢ 4.011 June 11, 192¢ Rubber toy with designs which become more 
Flect Ss y & Batte Se ¢ prominent when it is inflated “Vulcan” Gummiwarenfabrik 
S Ss I Weiss & Bessle Le g-Lindena 
on —_  — or . y t eT - Sentember 13 1926 Stamp-moistener and rubber jacket Han- 
Mut 4 Lt Ror Wor Hivde versche Gummiwerke “Excelsior” A.-G.. Hannover-Limmer. 
‘ ‘ 
: 4 J 20 2¢ H i with air-filled rubber Hein- 
k R | \ h Gerdst ” Dinslaker 
Hendon, Lon . 
228 Sey solid tire. Carl A. Weidner, 
I Le & | Q er 
| . 
Aldgate, I I S 
rdt 
Se r g pr 
New Zealand eS why vo 
ew Cali > P 
s€ali 64 Se shoe inlay. Ferdinand Derlam, 
‘ d tz &¢ Mair 
September 23, 1926 s , ; 
64.828 September 6, 192¢ Cream whipper with removable bottom and 
S Q the letter: “S,’ eneath the rubber packing-ring. Gottfried Quitmann, Liinen an-der-Lippe. 
’ } . nd shoe S St 
P | Ouee D eets, Auckland = 


wie yn me aw England a Prints 


October 7, 1926 


The United States 


Warne & ( Ltd., 29, Gresham street. London, England 9.171 Davol Dollies Rubber geods Davol Rubber Co., Providence, 
613 The letters Ww W goods — red from rubber or gutta Rhode Island. Published September 2, 1926 
percha William Warne & ({ Ltd 29, Gresham street 9.220 Say It with Rubber Stamps Stamps Louis E. Parsons, doing 


Lendon, Englar business as Excella Rubber Stamp Service, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Market for Rubber Scrap 
New York 


The demand for rubber scrap fell off somewhat during Novem- 
ber. Fine collections will soon show the usual decline in tonnage 
that prevails during the winter months, Summer collections pro- 
vided ample stocks to meet heavy reclaiming needs. The entire 
list of scrap grades shows change in quotations over a month ago, 
chiefly in minor declines except in tires where greater movements 
downward have occurred, and in white grades which have 
advanced 

Bcors AND SHoes. Prices have declined on all grades. The 
consuming demand has fallen off in marked degree 

INNER TusBes. Stocks and collections are of good volume 
[here is a good demand for both No..1 and No. 2. Prices have 
been reduced about 1/8 cent on all grades 

Tires. Collections will continue to hold up in volume until 
curtailed by winter weather At current quotations tire grades 


offer good values 


Quotations for Carload Lots 


Novembe 2 
Boots and Shoes 
eek eek Gee, TE ccocncccecessaceconsceseess Ib. $0.02% @$0.02% 
BD GE GE Deccccccvesceccccccccccccoccseeceses Ib. 1%@ 01% 
Triemmed avction, Back... .ccccccccccccccccccccsees Ib. 0114 @ 1% 
CSE GOED ccc ccccccecccecceccscccesvcsons Ib. 3 g 
Tennis shoes and soles...... ‘ ee re 01 @ 
Hard Rubber 
Me. 1 haw sebbericcccccccccccccccccccevcvcoeses Ib. 13 @ 14 
Battery jars, black compound..............sseeeees Ib. 0154 @ 
Inner Tubes 
Bee. 2, GOMER cccccecess o25aen0eseeenasnaveanan Ib. ;@ HF 
Me. 2, compounded. cccesccccccccscccceccescosoces ib. 074% @ 073 
DD scnrndcd bbedbeseegesoe tn ass sabesnevedeeeaeee lb. 067% @ 07 
BE WED. ccewddnccaddddeccesnssteencsssineioes Ib. 65,@ .06 
Mechanicals 
SI Gin o.6. v0 obb. ce ccccncsccadacecacenes Ib. 01 @ 
ES hte RE tla nace en ween denanedniainae en eee Ib. 0 i 
Pe, SED weed acccsccdveswesévizacsssegacens ton 29.00 232 
SOUT ccccceecs ove eonean me aula see 1 222.0 
a ER eres ree ree eee lb 0 1 021 
MO BF Mb. ccccsccses: idcerektheseenwataencenas en 0156 @ 13 
Pe CD ctceeddtsdbdedeaseessen+seeeedenneees ib. O1%@ 01% 
Wee, GD GUEIORR 6c cccccccsvcccocesccess lb. 34%@ 033 
CE) §—s.- aan anv ddan 6bseserenaniaesed Ib. 13 ) 
Tires 
Pneumatic Standard— 

M:xed auto tires with beads............-.e000. .ton 26. #27. 
ED 6.0060 6600006060660 20s 50 ceicenséves tom 35.0 i 3 
ree Se Ge, WE BNE. cc nb cidtcccccccsenvies ton 43.00 1 44.1 

PEED. 60606666 0sesorcescs cenccvecucaneeass ton 53.00 @54.00 
Mixed auto peelings..............20-0-see002-tOm 36.00 @38.01 
Solid— 
Mixed motor truck, clean : — 7 








The following scrap rubber dealers are 
listed in our Buyers’ Directory. For com- 
plete information see Index of Advertisers 
on Page 114. 


Birkenstein, S., & Sons, Chicago, Illinois. 
Chalfin, Joseph, & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Cummings, Wm. H., & Sons, New York, N. Y. 
Muehlstein, H., & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Norton, M., & Co., Medford, Massachusetts. 
Schnurmann, J., London, England. 

Weber, Hermann, Hoboken, New Jersey. 








Reclaimed Rubber 
New York 


Reclaiming plants continue to operate nearly or quite to capacity 
although there is some seasonal falling off in demand. This 
permits renewal of stocks in preparation of the heavier call for 
reclaim expected soon after the beginning of 1927. Reclaims are 
established in the estimation of rubber technologists and tire manu- 
facturers as contributing dependable rubber value and economiz- 
ing crude rubber in a definite and large degree 

Approximately half the list of standard grades are quoted from 





one-half to one cent below the prices named a month ago. This 
is due somewhat to the seasonal decline of demand and to the 
generally lower prices for rubber scrap now quoted. Standard 
black and gray tire reclaims remain unchanged 
New York Quotations 
Nov ber 24, 1926 
Auto Tire S ( Pr I 1 
Black . : 1.21 $0.09 i¢ 9% 
Black, washed : = * 118 10 ; 11% 
Black selected tires ] ] 11 
Dark gray ‘ 5 P 1.35 ] t 14 
Light gray + i. 2 om 
White ] 7 7 
High Tensile Biack 
No. 2 ve eae a RED so 1¢ @ 17 
Shoe 
I Ne eee g 09 
Washed ....... 1 11 a 11% 
Tube 
No. 1 1 81%4@ .20 
No. 1.18 lS 672 
Miscellaneous 
High grade, red 1.35 lf » .17 
ruck tire, heavy gravity 8%4@ .09 
Truck tire, light gravit a 1%@ 10% 
Mechanical blends ; - 1.¢ 8 @ .09 
BRITISH EXPORTS OF AUTOMCBILE TIRES DURING THE FIRST NINE 


months of the present year numbered 626,392, value £1,947,422, as 
compared with corresponding shipments for the nine months of 
1925 of 650,731 casings, value £1,643,826. The leading markets for 
these goods in 1926 were: British India, Australia, British Malaya, 
Irish Free State, New Zealand, British South Africa, Brazil, 
\rgentina and Denmark. 





The following reclaimed rubber dealers 
are listed in our Buyers’ Directory. For 
complete information see Index of Adver- 
tisers on Page 114. 


Appleton Rubber Co., Franklin, Massachusetts. 

Bloomingdale Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

Clapp, E. H., Rubber Co., Boston, Massachusetts. 

Defiance Rubber Co., Defiance, Ohio. 

Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., Passaic, New 
Jersey. 

Nearpara Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

New Jersey Rubber Co., Lambertville, New Jersey. 

Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, New Jersey. 

Philadelphia Rubber Works, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Rubber Regenerating Co., Naugatuck, Connecticut. 

Somerset Rubber Reclaiming Works, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Vulcan Recovery Co., Trenton, New Jersey. 

Xylos Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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Ratio Graph of New York Closing Prices of Spot Ribbed 


ude Rubber Market 


eview of the 


New York Open Market 


, , , ' 
Hi rub eT mar t lor ti past mm nth Was extremely weak 
and showed greater dullness than for many months, due t 
, 


the waiting attitude t dealers and consumers in relation t 
the ruling on unuse ipons. Spot prices slowly and _ steadily 
declined between October 23 and November 22 from 4234 cents to 
37 cents, re ering n November 24 t 38 cent 

The stat l it tha rices are liable to decline 
! he t 1 9 the pect t britis restric 
tion is " r levels. Late Londor bles 
indicate tha i s | Ked r v he Ameri 
( a i ] 1 N ¢ nber eldec 
lair scattere ge back a t | Q 
other tha é e€ ap i t 
vent g mi 

Une ver t I illness I mat 
weeks the w bbe ive be creasing 
Th Ss i ] im] PI Tor eve i 
m< a P pl . 
eleme $101 
will be g 
per acre t ‘ I é t present the 1 
mit of p ge plant ; A 
for small 1 ( 4100) p ds case 
drasti 1 T s set for all pla e A 
per cent s be se siy I 

The ct t taker erest Tuture 
a eo oo A nee shi 
I 
has mac lificult r the 1, ers wil 
expect i l bala . t 

The market ere 1 waiting attitt ile 
the part taint I e unu ( Ipol 
matter | here vas heht re 
vival in bi ( e jin the n t As prices 
rec ered A l Hig « I nd it S 
shipments fron | | rt siness 

s 4 gnt i } 


New York Spot Closing Rubber Prices 


PLANTATIONS 





Sheet 8 P 4 
Ribbed st 4 42% 4 41% 413 
( " 
Firs atex , 4 4 4. 4254 md b 
N blank : 40% 2 40% 59% 
No la 7% 3 S C 
N $ anke 2 4 S14 38% 38 . 6 3 
Thir ‘ S 38 
Rolled brow ¢ 35 
ff latex ; 4 S| ; 41% 42 4 4 


* Holiday. 





Smoked Sheets 


upward in rubber in the expectation of the influence on demand. 
price situation was weakened by the increase of 
The latter is 
seasonal decline in tire production and the growing use 


Ff general the 
London stocks and the falling off in consumption. 
aue to 
of reclaims 

Toward the close of the third week in November strong resis- 
tance developed against a further decline in prices which became 
increasingly effective early in the fourth week, advancing the price 


from 3714 cents on November 22 to 38% cents on November 24. 

On the whole trading for the month was uneventful and dull. 
There were no transactions in wild rubbers of the lower grades. 
Paras ruled very quiet. Balatas were weak owing to the inac- 
tivity of manufacturers of balata goods, especially in England 
where the coal strike has exerted a banefu] influence on all 
industry 

Importations of all grades in October were 337,952 tons, com- 
pared with 309,268 tons one year ago. Plantation arrivals for 
October were 25,872 tons, compared with 31,450 tons one year 
gi Total importations of plantation rubber for ten months 


ended October 31 were 316,847 tons, compared with 287,694 tons 


the corresponding period of 1925. Total importations of all 
of rubber for the ten months ended October 31 were 


309,268 tons 


1 
with 
wit 





ns, compared for the corresponding 


period of 1925. Arrivals of crude rubber November 1 to 20 were 
27640 tons Arrivals for the full month of November are es- 
timated at 36,000 tons, compared with 28,144 tons for October. 

RUBBER AFLOAT TO THE UNITED STATES 

Figures Long Tons) 

Week E: B Mal Ceyl E. Indies London Total 
831 42 6.029 
5.513 ) 1,95 1 8,463 
\ 4.578 8 51¢ 40 7,298 
N 2 52 272 7.586 
Gross exports of crude rubber from Malaya in October totaled 


39.367 long tons and gross imports into Malaya, including wet 


1} 





rubber, 15,203 long tons. Dealers’ stocks in Singapore and Penang 
September 30 amounted to 26,000 long tons 
Cents Per Pound 
November 92¢ - —— = 
mwntTeE#SseeKYyYs SS 3 
: ; 4174 4174 4154 4134 41% 4054 40% 3956 39 ) 
1 4174 4154 413% 41% 4054 40% 3956 39 39 
) 393% 39% 38% 38% 38% 38 37% 37% 37% 
. 387% 3854 38% 38 375% 37% 37% 36% 36% 
g Q a1 8% 38 3734 37% 37% 36% 36% 355% 357% 
: 874 38% 28% 38% 3754 37% 37% 3654 36% 
5 5 353% 35 34% 34% 33% 33% 33% 33% 
4034 4141 4114 41 4034 403% 40% 3954 39% 38% 3815 
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New York Quotations 
Following are the New York spot and future rubber quotations 
for one year ago, one month ago, and November 24, the current 
date : 





November 24, October 25, November 24, 
1925 1926 1926 
Plantation Hevea 
Rubber latex (Hevea) ..gal.$3.66 @ $1.75 @ $1.50 @ 
CREPE 
First iatex, spot......... 1.13 @1.14 42% @.43% 38% @ 
i: shebedeuceeeos 1.11 @1.12 .43 @.43% 38% @ 
, eer .-» 1.10 @1.12 434@.4 39 @ 
_ Apr.-June ....... -.+- 105 @1.06 45 @ 40 @ 
Of latex, spot......... --- 103 @1.04 414%@ 38 @ 
Amber No. 2, spot...... 1.08 @1.09 41 G@ 37%@ 
Pe 2606060006060 1.07 @1.08 41 1.41% 37%@ 
a rea .. 1.08 @1.10 414@ 38 @ 
ee rer 1.03 @1.04 42 G@ 39 @ 
Amber No. 3, spot....... 1.07 @1.08 .40%@ .36%@ 
Brown, thin, clean. . 1.07 @1.08 40 @.40% 3642 @ 
Brown specky........... 1.05 @1.06 39 @.40 36 @ 
aera 1.04 @ 36% @.37 33 @ 
ee GE cccencedueses 1.16 @ 70 @ 60 @ 
SHEET 
Ribbed, stroked spot 1,12 1.13 424%@.42% .38%@ 
RS Pre 1.09 @1.10 43% @ 384@ 
eS  aerrrrrerr er 1.10 @1.10% 44 @.44% 39 @ 
Apr.-June ..... 1.05 @1.06 44% @.45 40 @ 
East Indian 
PONTIANAK 
Banjermassin ......... ' ?.16 17%@ 15 @.17 
Pressed block. ..ccccccees v.30 2742 @ -264 @.28 
OEE nav scncceceees ¢.16 17'4@ 15 @ 
South American 
PARAS 
Upriver, fine...........- 1.01 @1.02 34 G@ 
Upriver, fine............°1.26 @ *46 G 
Upriver, medium.. 95 @ .96 30 1 
Upriver, coarse........- 76 @.77 28 @ 24% @ 
Upriver, coarse. iia "ee oe *41 @ * 36 @ 
Islands, fine....... 81 ?.82 34 @ 22 a 
SOME, GEBecccccccce "1.12 i *50 @ *41 G@ 
Acre, Bolivian, fine.... 102 @1.03 38 @ 344@ 
Acre, Bolivian, fine.......*1.28 @ "33 © *46 @ 
Beni, Bolivian......... 1.02 @1.03 384%@ 34444 
Madeira, fine..... ae Bae 71.03 39 4 3444 
Peruvian, fine..... ” 98 7.99 36 i 33 @ 
BEGIN, GG. ccccoccesss i 35 @ 31 @ 
South American . 
CAUCHO 
Upper Caucho ball ae 78 @.79 28%@ 25 n 
Upper Caucho ball... *.98 i * 42 a * 36 7 
Lewer Caucho ball. . 75 i 25 a 21 ? 
Manicobas 
Ceara negro heads.... 6 ? +.32 @ 32 i 
Ceara scrap ; 35 16 i 16 7 
Manicoba, 30% guar.... 55 33 @ 33 @ 
Mangabeira, thin sheet... .48 i 35 @ 35 @ 
Centrals 
Centred GerOs.os.sccccces 75 7 28 @ 20%4@ 
Central wet sheet.... 2 22 @ as «66 
Corinto scrap........+++6. 75 i 28 @ 28 @ 
Esmeralda sausage. 75 2 28 @ 20% @ 
Guayule 
Duro, washed and dried. 78 z 334@ 314@ 
Leon, washed and dried... 2 31 @ @ 
Gutta Percha 
Gutta Siak . 1 33 i 31 1 
Gutta Soh. - en 3 i .34%@ 1 
Red Macassar..... . 3.00 @ 2.80 i 2.90 ? 
Balata 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar 65 @ 48 @.50 42 2.44 
Colombia ......00:: 5¢ i 42 @ 38 @.39 
Panama A ? 42 @ 39 @ 
Surinam, sheet ¢ i 76 @ 68 @.71 
ambe 82 81 i 7 7 
Chicle 
eed aah eae 3.54 i t.56 @ .60 t.56 @.60 
Yucatan, fine t.55 i t.56 @.60 t.5 @ .60 


*Washed and dried crépe. Shipment from Brazil. 
+ Nominal tDuty Paid 


Low and High New York Spot Prices 


—_———— -November——— —— — 

PLANTATIONS 1926* 25 1924 

First latex crépe $0.3834 @ $0.42 $0.99 @$1.14 $0.33 @$0.35 

Smoked sheet, ribbed .38%@ .42 98 @ 1.13 334%@ «35 
Paras 

Upriver, fine .32 u 38 R89 a@ 96 32%@ 34 

Upriver, coarse 22 @ 28 60 @ 70 22 @ .24 

Islands, fine ia «a ©& 34 76 @ &9 29 @ «31 

Cea wan . 45 @ .60 19 @ .21 


Figured to November 24, 1926. 


London 


The average London price for spot rubber smoked sheets for 
the quarter ended October 31 was 20.199 pence and entailed a 
20 per cent reduction in the exportable allowance of plantation 
rubber for the current quarter. As this condition was foreseen 
there was no reaction from the downward price trend, which 
continued its course. Sellers price November 1 was 21% pence 
and on November 20 was 195¢ pence. On November 24 spot 
ribs were steady at 1914 pence. London market opinion holds 
that prices are not destined to advance materially within the 
next few weeks or at least not until American consumers map 
out their tire production for the first quarter of 1927. 

During the week of October 30 fluctuations in spot price of 
ribs were slight and easy at 21 to 21% pence, awaiting official 
pronouncement on restriction changes. When 20 per cent reduc- 
tion was announced the fact had been so completely discounted 
that all positions remained unchanged. 

For the week ended November 6 market conditions were gen- 
erally quiet and weak, prices declining during the first half 1% 
pence to 20 pence in two days of heavy trading. This was fol- 
lowed by good spot buying and prices advanced to 20% pence, 
with the situation in strong hands. 

During the week ended November 13 the market was inactive. 
The price was very steady, fluctuating only % pence either way. 
The week closed with a dull but steady undertone, with prices 
around 205¢ pence, the same as one week before. 

The week of November 20 was marked by daily declining 
prices, opening weak at 203g pence and closing in much the 
same condition at 195g pence. At mid-week London prices were 
above parity with those in New York. 

London stocks on November 20 were 3,474 tons more than on 
October 23. The average weekly gain was not as great as in 
the preceding month. The weekly record was as follows: Octo- 
ber 30, 42,141 tons; November 6, 43,045 tons; November 13, 
43,299 tons, and November 20, 44,553 tons. 


Singapore 

The Singapore market closely followed those of London and 
New York, being generally quiet with prices declining. The 
price of spot on November 1 was 20% pence, and from that level 
descended to 1834 pence on November 20. There was a rally 
in price from the otherwise steady decline on November 8 when 
the price advanced from 1934 pence to 2034 pence. This advance, 
however, could not be sustained. The month’s business was in- 
terrupted by a group of holidays, and on November 20 the 
Singapore market was down % pence on all positions and not 
inclined to follow the declines of the Western markets. 

DcRING THE TWELVE MONTHS ENDED JUNE, 1926, THE UNITED 
States exported 11,598,306 pounds of reclaimed rubber, value 
$1,373,344, and 27,018,400 pounds of scrap and old rubber, value 
$1,764,503 


EXP°RTS OF AUTOMOBILE CASINGS BY AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 


value $24,709,578. Figures for inner tubes were: 1,333,618, value 





AMERICAN EXPORTS OF RUBBER BELTING FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 
ended June, 1926, totaled 4,119,992 pounds, value $2,659,167. 
Figures for rubber hose were: 5,989,385 pounds, value $2,458,181. 
Shipments of packing included 2,176,275 pounds, value $1,066,188. 

SHIPMENTS OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES FROM THE UNITED 
Kingdom have represented important gains in recent years accord- 
ing to the following statistics: 1922, 1,794,000 pairs exported; 
1923, 2,681,000 pairs; 1924, 3,113,000 pairs; and 1925, 3,380,000 


pairs. 
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The Rubber Exchange of New York, Ine. 


RADING e Rubber Exchange from October 25 to November 
7 23, inclusive, resulted in the sale of 4,963 contracts, equivalent 
to 12,407 long tons, as compared to 4,515 contracts and 
11,287 pre us montl This increase was substantial 
but muc e month previou 

Consumptior f rubber by American rubber mpanies is re 
ed t 64 tons less in October than in September 
722 tons in excess of the October imports. The increas 
ot On ( was 19,200 tons The statistical 
p ‘ nption, and the validit he unused 
‘ i ar pou ample Ip] egardless of 
Uv i] g t i exportabl 

\ mel! rom enderso1 lelm & ( Ne 

é t n regard e unu 1} 

All existing rubber export coupons remain valid. Those issued 

p to Febr vill likewise have 1 ime limit for usage 





will be valid for 4 


Coupons issued after February 1 in Ceylon 
months after date. Coupons issued on and after February 1 in 
Malaya will be valid for 6 months after date. For small estates in 
Malaya there will be no time limit. The standard production is t 
be based on each estate’s demonstrated normal productive capacity 


\s in the case of the New York open market and the Londo 


market the past month on the Rubber Exchange has shown con 
erable dullness with traders, rather than consumers, interested 
s condit vas particularly noticeable during the last week 
) er 

The first week of November the London market influence 
proved a strong factor in producing dull and featureless sessions 
[he second week in November was also inactive. Prices slumped 
decidedly with no indication of immediate recovery. However, 
the following week there was better activity although the 
continued to decline, followed from November 22 to 24 

a sharp rally of 1% cents a pound. 


Cents Per Pound—October 2 to October 23. 1926 

















New York Rubber Exchange—High and Low Monthly Futures 
a ant pas —E ——— 18 
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The Rubber Exchange of New York, Ine. 
Daily Market Futures—Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Closing Prices—Cents Per Pound 
Neate 92% — - 
l 7 8 ] 2 2 24 2 7 
N ‘ ; 41.0 4 40.4 4 4 38.8 38 
$ 4 7 41 4 4 5 38.9 2 
$ $1.8 ; 4 42 $1.7 41.6 41.4 40.7 $ 39.8 2 
‘ $2.1 ; ; 42 $1.9 41.7 41.4 40.8 40.7 4 95 
M +4 42.4 ; $ 42.4 4 41.9 41.7 41.3 40.2 6 39.5 
Nor $4 42.8 4 42.7 42 44 41.9 41 40.7 4 2 
M ‘ 43.2 ‘ $2.8 42 6 42.4 42.1 41 $41.0 4 $ 
T 4 ; ; 43.4 ; 4 43.1 42.8 42.8 4 42.3 41.6 6 41.2 4 ; 
] 4 43 43.5 4 4 43.2 3 $3 42.7 42.5 41.9 7 41.4 64 
Aus 4 4 4 43.4 4 $ 42.9 42.7 42.1 41.¢ & 4 
‘ 4 74 $3 5 43 43 42.9 42.3 41.8 » 4 
$3.8 7 43 $3.3 43 42.5 $2. 1.2 41 











The following crude rubber importers, dealers, and brokers are listed in our Buyers’ Direc- 
For complete information see Index of Advertisers on Page 114. 


tory. 


Araujo, J. G. & Co., Manaos, Brazil. 

Astlett, H. A.. & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Baird Rubber & Trading Co., New York, N. Y. 
Buckleton & Co., Ltd., Liverpool, England. 
Chalfin, Joseph, & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Chipman, R. L., New York, N. Y. 

Chong, Peter. & Co., Singapore, SS. 

Dunbar, F. W., & Co., Inc. New York, N. Y. 
Dunbar, J. Frank, Co., Inc.. New York, N. Y. 


Hankin, George, & Co., London, England. 
Hardy, R. S., Co., New York, N. Y. 

Henderson Brothers & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Hentz, H. & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Hirsch, Adolph, & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Jacoby, Ernest, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Littlejohn & Co.. Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Muehlstein, H. & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Nordmann, Rossmann & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 
Wilson, Charles T., Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
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The Market for Compounding Ingredients 


New York 


LTHOUGH there has been some seasonal decrease in the 
A output of tires and mechanical rubber goods no cessation of 
demand is yet apparent by the manufacturers and dealers in 
Prices have been seriously cut in the 
Certain 


compounding ingredients. 
case of several products such as clays, whiting, etc. 
accelerators have been the object of competitive attack in special 
localities but price cutting has not become general. 

ACCELERATORS. The trade in accelerators of all types is very 
active. The high speed accelerators are increasing in popularity. 
A new type is now seeking the favor of the rubber technologist. 
It is classed as a semi-ultra type. It reacts less sharply than the 
ultra type and therefore is safer against scorching while permitting 
short cures. These features insure it a strong position with the 
compounder. 

AntI-Oxipants. These are rapidly gaining in popularity be- 
cause they fill most important technical and economic needs in 
the matter of economizing rubber and lengthening the life of 
rubber goods. 

Benzot. The demand continues excellent. 
contracts are heavy and distributers’ stocks are sold ahead. 


Shipments against 


Carson Brack. The uncertainty regarding the extent to which 
the state gas authorities will permit gas to be burned for carbon 
black is holding back trading for next year. Some future busi- 
ness, however, has been done at current prices. The demand is 
good on forward contracts by the rubber trade. 

CLay. The cut in prices has stimulated consumption of the 
better grades for rubber purposes, and thus relatively strengthened 
their position without doing as much for the softer clays. 

LiTHARGE. Two advances, totaling 50 cents per 100 pounds of 
litharge in casks, were made last month following the break 
pig lead. A steady movement on old contracts is reported while 
new trade is not as active. 

MINERAL Rvuepper. Trade in mineral rubber is going strong, 
substantiating the report that rubber companies are planning to 
increase their use of it the coming year. 

SoLVENT NAPHTHA. There is a large volume demand for this 
solvent. The market is steady and most of the production is 
sold in advance. In the proofing trade any other solvent cannot 
be substituted satisfactorily. 

Zinc Oxipe. The market is quiet, steady and unchanged with 
the movement reduced to seasonal average proportions. 





Accelerators. Inorganic 


New York Quotations 


November 24, 1926 





Colors—(Continued) 
RED—( Continued ) 





Wead, carbonate ........... » 90.106 @ Acids 
MN acuesesscaveuses ‘ 114%@ s Antimony, crimson. «Ib, 1 
sublimed white ....... b. 10 @ Acetic 28% (bbls.)....100 Ibs. $3.50 @ Se: Sa es “ae gue 
sublimed blue..........+ Ib. 10 @ glacial (carboys)..... 100 /bs. 12.21 @ 2 hj . . Beopeee ib. @ 
Lime, R. M. hydrated....¢om 15.00 @25.00 10 @ .10% Sulphur free.......... ib. 55 @ 
(SOE Eee Ib. 10%@ : r 14 @ TN. adadous-shheeseeees lb 37 @ 
—. calcined, ‘ihe’ ‘ . Sulphuric, 66% (carboys) . 60 @ Wl 2GG0+4 sauheneetess lb .20 @ 
(bbls.) . ./b. 18 @ 00 Ibs. : Sulphuret vermilion..../b 37K@ 
calcined, md. light (bbls.).Jb. a . Du Pont R. I.........100/bs. 2.00 @ 
calcined, extra light (bbls.)/b. a ; “tes “— ie ee Ib. 1.60 @ 
calcined, heavy (bbls.)...1b. 04 @ .041%4 bee me GOED s 00000 0008060 Ib. 03 @ A Ee te Ib. 60 @ 
magnesium, carb., light ulphite soda ......... 100 /bs. 3.50 @ ih detthinusieeen 100 jbs. 145 @ 
i‘ Wear . a Anti-Oxidants retilliant A. a -100 bs. 1.20 @ 
range minera 7 eee ’ 13%@ Age-Rite janeeeokeneand Ib. 85 @ .90 
Rubber lead No. 4.........18 @ yall repeats lb. (83 @ sri sed pure domestic... 13 @ 
V.GB Ib a bright red pure English. . 14 @ 415 
. . ° ee eeeerereseeeeses ° a bright red red. English. - 10 @ (12 
Accelerators, Organic Colors bright red red. domestic.Jb. 10 @ 
Aldehvde ammonia ......../6. 82 @ ULACK Indian (maroon), red pure 
Aniline (drums) .......... a aa ee ib. =.05%@ 11 Lc, 5 a = = 
B. B. .ccccoccces eeeeeceess ib 1.05 @ 1.07 oy ay (see Comp. i —— oe ee 11 @ .13 
eae “ nmepelennanseeie > 1 of ° 1.50 a2 be a hove 3. oo of 40 e Indian | (maroon), saeves ‘ ‘ 
SAIL... eeeceees ‘ a sbehees cna apaladaicce ; > uced English ........ Ib. , 
Di-ortho-tolylguanidine ..... ib. 1.05 @ 1.08 prep pansies ry eo 15 Indian Pm oe red re- 6 @ .10 
Diphenvl guanidine ....... r 85 @ .88 MPOTRCK ceccccscccsooss . ¢9 @ P duced domestic Ib. .08 @ 
Ethylidine aniline.......... Ib. 65 @ BLUE XIMONY ...+.--04- a 134%@ 
ns bb cueeed Ib. @ A. 3 OO See Ib. 1.25 @ 5.00 y mae red quite. eeeee oR oe 2 
dehvde aniline ..... Ib 42%@ me Pemt, N..ccccse. 100 Ibs. 1.35 @ , venetian reds....... os + lb, 02%@ .06 
oe i. 2 ont wa Ib . @ Marine, BR. Gacecdee Ibs. 1.30 @ bee English quick- - os 
» & ANG J.weeeeeees 7 ok Sn =) (to Ree lb. 1.00 @ AS Se . S @ 1.65 
Grasselerator 102.......... ib 80 @ .85 2G 
2 Bocecocscecceseccces b. 290 @ 
S52 seeecsererecevcceess M4 ry @ oa Prussian .....s+e+eeeees ib. 34 @ .35 WHITE 
m... settee eeeeeeereeeees my - ° 1.5 Ultramarine ............ Ib, 09 @ .35 Tos Ib.* @ 
eptene ..-cececess seeeee . ° 2 a , BROWN Lithopone See ar ease ae Ib @ 
Hexamethvlene tetramine. . ./h. 80 @ .85 Sienna, Italian ......... lb 04 @ OR Rie pip gt Seek tir tes Ib. 0S%4@ .06 
Hydrofuramide ..........+- 1b. @ Umber, Turkey ........ Ib .04 @ .06 |” cela pigs oe 05% @ “06 
Methvlene aniline ......... lb @ GREEN DEE 0506050000004 bb. 5% @ .06 
Methylene dianiline......... ib 40 @ A. & W. Qeeem..ccccceee Ib. 1.25 @ 3.00 . . 
DEE. ccviansancesse ead = 3.25 @ Chrome. light .......... ib. 27 @ .31 Zine Oxide 
No. 999 lead oleate. b. 17 @ .18 WEE coccccccccsccs Ib. 29 @ «32 AAA (lead free)..... Ib. .074%@ .07% 
Piperidine Penta- Dithio-Carb. Hy 5.00 @ dark .....--eeeeeeees lb, .31 @ = .33 
R. & H. $0 (100 Ib. drums).. 6 @ Du Pont, A. C..cccccecs Ib. 3.00 @ Azo (factory): 
Super-sulphur, No. 1...... lb. 50 @ apa 0 Ths ‘- 2 ZZ7Z (lead free)....... lb. 07%@ 07% 
OY ee ee EE Ih. 18 @ .25 G entra nee'cesnnss REE . @ ZZ (5% leaded)...... Ib (06% @ 07% 
Te TE. Wn ceccscseccs = 65 @ Oxide of chromium . Ab 38 @ Z (8% leaded)........ ib 074%@ .07% 
OE Wt ashi nanamonken . 65 @ ORANGE —e 
BME ecccccccceccecess lb. 3.25 @ e's s a ai ~~... — —— 
Thteensbemitg oc cccccccces Ib 22 @ .28 DU ae 100 lbs. 1.35 @ Green seal ..........1b.* @ 
Trimene .......secececee: 1b. 75 @ ie. dip beteessecnses 100 jbs. 1.30 @ a ee lb.* @ 
TD an cana Laineanienitd ib. 1.20 @ Y. ©. ccccccccccees 100 bs. 1.60 @ White seal .......... Ib.* @ 
Triphenylguanidine ....... ib. 69 @ .72 b >, Serre 100 /bs. 1.15 @ Horse Head Brands 
MED. vatnsereewissenndes ib. 3.25 @ RED eee EE 
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Colors— (Continued 
WHITE—Continued 


Leaded Brands 
“Pp 
YELLOW 
A&W 
Arsenic ee eccessoum 
I. K. Sulphide ; Ib 
Chrome . lb 
Du Pont N | Ibs 
R 
Grasselli cadmiun lb 
Ochre. domesti } 
xide. pure b 
Z ‘ 
Compounding Ingredients 
Al num flake (sacks c.!.) .tow 
sacks l.c.l ton 
Filler ton 
Silicate .ton 
Ammonia Carbonate 
Asbestine ton 
Bariun 
dust lh 
Inhate C 
Rarytes, imported ton 
water ground and floated..ton 
Rasofor ‘ Ib 
Blanc fixe, dry. ton 
pulp - ton 
Carbon Black 
Aerfloted arrow ib 
Compressed ib. 
Uncompressed lb 
Micronex oe — 
Carrara filler rr 
Chalk sapoescoesgoaseses 
Clay, blue rib. (c. Ll. fety.)ton 
Kine Kidge, dark .ton 
MR ‘sccoccctéeveceses ten 
CD sesceeee TTT 
De seceos ton 
Langford .. .ton 
Mineral Flour (Florida) .ton 
BUR sccecces .ton 
Perfection . ton 
DD sadeoauencesede ton 
Cotton flock, black lb 
. ht-colored db 
ee Ib 
Cotton linters clean mill run. /> 
Fossil flour...... lb 
Glue, high grade lh 
medium . lb 
low grade Ib 
Infusorial earth ........... ib. 
Mica, amber (fact’y)...... ib 
Diamond ae : Ib. 
Pumice stone. powd lb 


New York Quotations 


Resins and Pitches 


November 24, 192¢ Pitch 
‘ . “ae Ce GP cccccsccceseves bbi. @ 
Cc empeunding heapseaa Up eompoens Pine tar, retort bal. $18.00 @ 
- aa S PURO cccceoveccocecces ct cl @ 
SI te fo our (fac ~. $0.02 52 @$0.04% Rosin, K (bbl.).......280 lbs. 14.00 @ 
— ur (fact'y © ++ -bom @ strained (bbl.) .280 Ibs. °3.25 @ 
“pes et a tem 15.00 @ 22.00 Shellac, fine orange....... ib, .70 @ 
Sodium bicarb........ 100 /bs. 1.90 @ 2.50 Tar, Kiln’ ...sse+seeeseee bbi. 17.00 @ 
Starch, pewd. corr 
Buffalo .(bbls.) 100 lbs 3.49 @ 3.59 z 
¢ $44 Buffal o .....(bags) 100/bs. 3.22 @ 3.32 Solvents 
° Tal estic lb » @ 
- . Tenth «<0c.e.. tem 0008 24000 Benzol (90%, 7.21 Ibs. gal.) 
I ‘ <a . PUTO cucceeseceverseees gal 29 @ 
rhermat carbor Ib < G: . , . 
z 3 Whiting Carbon bisulphide (10.81 ths 
a Ik Q » 1.00 gal.) 99.9% pure (drums) 
’ English, cliffstone 100 lbs 1 ib. 06 @ 07 
5:0 @ Quaker eee ton @ tetrachloride (13.28 Ibs. gal.) 
i Snow n 1 215.00 99.7% pure (drums). ./b 06% @ 7 
~ussex ° fon 8.00 @ 
, Westminster Brand. .100 /bs. i Gasoline 
Witco c.l.) (fact’y)...tonm 12.90 220.00 No. 303 
Whit imp. chalk..100 /bs. 1. » 1.15 T ) 
t ankears ..... . -gal 20%@ 
Paris Wh ite, Eng. Cliffstone. ean "yk Saat a) ? at 
100 /bs ? 50 Drums. I. c. ! mall ¢ 
ee Wie Witten eins on j MS, i. Cy bee gai. 26 a 
21.85 @ Pulp, XXX (fact’y)..... ton a ° 
24.50 @ i QR cn csccveses ton 1 Naphtha 
@ . 68° Bé., 112°, 4°... gal. 
; Mineral Rubber 70° Bé., 114°, Pha 50% e 
11 . 1 Ciseni (facty.) ton 50.00 @52.00 71° Bé., 112°, 304°. ..gal. 21 @ 
P 14 & ils nite PR tom 37.14 39.6 
214.50 Granulated M. R ton . b $ Turpentine, spirits........ gal 9% @ 
. udire ocarbon, hard ton 29.00 @35.00 wood, steam distilled... ga/ 87 @ 
? 06 ee eg soft m 29.00 @35.00 
+ @ Ohmlac Kapak, M- = . 
0.00 @ oe, Sok, SS......00 @ Substitutes 
) @25.00 320 340 m. p hydrocarbon tom 47.00 @ 52.00 Black lt 08 @ ,14 
044%@ 300/310 m. p. hydrocarbon.ton 42.00 @47.00 Brown lb 08 @ 15 
85.00 @87.50 Paradura (fact’y) ....... on @ Re Ib 09%@ 17 
f 262.50 Pic a M. R., solid (fac.) .ten se oe Oe . ; 
. R. granulated........ ton 52 1 54 =" . 
= Robertson, M. R. solid Vulcanizing Ingredients 
, TED ccaneeasenscces ton 
08%@ .12% a — ; Sulphur chloride..........- si 06 @ 
08 @ .12 OR, COD. 2 -00e . refined velvet (el. )..100 Jbs. @ 
.09 @ .13 Oils (Softeners) EN ee 100 /bs , ae 
01K%@ Castor, No. 1, U. S. P Ih 11 Soft rubber (ei. )..++100 Ibs 2.60 @ 2.95 
@ ee tee ll @ cl mae = & om 
t Cora. Nl ty (bbls.) eo ib ae @ i Superfine ; wa ‘(c. 1. ) 100 Ibs. @ 
eee kaa (@ 
900 @ Cotton. summer yellow lb os @ 09 (Ic.1.)... 5. ++ 100 Ibs. >? © 98s 
1200 @ Fluxrite fied : + ,- Tire brand, superfine.100 /bs. 2.20 @ 2.: 
01M@ solid 2 ae Tube brand, velvet..100/bs. 2.69 @ 2.9 
15.00 @ Glycerine . ll 32 @ lso Colors—Antimony) 
12.00 @ FN CRE ib. a Cae ie Colors ¥ 
0.00 @23.00 ON Re Ib. 09 @ «.12 
@ DT srinnceninsacweds Ib. @ Waxes 
0 227 Pee  cwewekons lb OR“~@ = 
13.0 a6 00 oS po ae Peto Ib. oO @ Wax, beeswax, white. com../d. 55 @ 
1l @ .12 Peanut, crude ....... ib. 0 @ carnauba ..........++++- Ib 38 @ .80 
ll @ 12 refined , Ib. 10 @ ceresine white.........-+ Ib. 13 @ 
24a 28 Petrolatum, standard i 06 @ 4.08 SEE nese neceesn ee 64 ib 07 @ .07% 
@ sticky . Ib 08 @ .10 ozokerite, black Ib 30 @ 
24@ Petroline 1b. 03 @ .04 BED  sauuseoesessses Ib. 32 @ 
19%@ .29 Pine, steam distilled gal. 72 @ 
18 “@ .24 Plastone Se cceccccesovcee Ib 39 @ Paraffin 
12 ? 14 Rapeseed, refined lb 12 @ c 
124%@ a sees ‘ .-gal 9% @ 122/124 white crude scale./b. 0sS%@ 
0 @ Synthecite a a a Ib. 04 @ .OS 124/126 white crude scale./b. 05% @ 
a ar gai 50 @ 123/125 fully refined..... > .06 @ 
92™%@ .04 D. slubeanendonecesuial th. 07 @ .08 125/127 fully refined... 05%@ 


D-13 COMMITTEE A. S. T. M. 


Committee D-13 of the A. S. T. M. held its fall meeting at 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 21 and 22. The announcement was made 
that D-13 is 1 t lare standing committee of the association 
A broader interest is manifest in its work by the fact that four 
lew tentative spec! were presented for letter ballot. These 
comprise the Proposed General Methods esting 
Textile Fabrics tev 1 Specifications for Osnaburg Cement 
Bag Tet Ss fica s and Tests for Cuban Raw Sugar 
Bag und 1 Test Methods for Certain Light and 
Me 

\ resol ks was passed unanimously appr tio 

local mmitte headed by S. A. St t 
The G x bb Akron, Ohi 

Ihu g re ge tr 
\ S T Vi | \dams. manage sting 
lahe ( \ Mills, Ime La Grange, Georgia, 

the ma n 1 and 
s ft meet pe 


the presentation of papers of more general technical interest 


oping 
Dean Harvey, of Westinghouse 


at the Committee D-13 meetings: 
Electric & Manufacturing Co.: David C. Scott, of Henry L. Scott 
Co., and Douglas G. Woolf, of Textile World 


SECTIONAL COMMITTEE ON FIRE HOSE ORGANIZED 

The m Specifications Rubber-Lined 
Fire Hose was organized by the A. S. T. M. and the A. E. S. i. 
Fire Protection Group, at a meeting in New York, N. Y., Novem- 
of the Sectional Committee has been prac- 
America’ is 


Sectional Committee « ior 


ber 5. The personnel 


tically completed The Rubber Association of repre- 
sented on this committee by W. H. Cobb, E. H. Grafton and L. J 
Howell 

The committee has been assigned the problem of developing 


f rubber- 


departments 


nstruction and performance under test 


for 


standards of c« 
lined 
It hopes 
adopted 
railri 

The c 


eger, 


fire 
the 


fire hose use by private and public 


specifications 
the 


to harmonize the requirements of 


by 


and 


the sponsors, by the Federal Government, by 


manufacturers 


P. L. We 


the 
lected 


ie 


ads by 
mmittee ¢ rmeley, chairman, and C. J 


secretary 
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Ratio Graph of New York Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 


The Market for Cotton and Fabrics 


New York 
A MERICAN Cotton. The chief feature of the cotton market for 


the past month was its steadiness above the 1214 cent level. 

In fact spot middling upland grade registered a slow advance 
as shown by the weekly averages for the first three weeks of 
November, which were 12.70 cents, 12.80 cents and 13.00 cents, 

The government report of the crop condition on October 25 
was 17,454,000 bales, on November 1 it was 17,918,000 bales and 
on November 14, 18,399,000 bales. The last figure is 2,295,000 
bales greater than the crop of 1925. The ultimate yield for 1926 
is dependent not on growth, but on the completion of picking. 
This work is contingent on the weather, labor conditions and 
the price during the next two months. 

The figures of the crop report yield are accepted without ques- 
tion by the market and occasioned no drop when announced, and 
fairly steady prices are expected to continue for some time. 

Ecypttan Cotton. The price of staple cottons has been fairly 
steady during the past 30 days. Early in November the general 
buying caused considerable strength in the Alexandria market, 
Uppers advancing 1 cent and Sakel about 2 cents. Present values, 
compared with those of October 22, are unchanged for Uppers, 
and are one cent higher for Sakel. They thus show a decline 
from the recent high of one cent a pound for both growths. The 
principal interest now centers in American staples of lower grades 
which are in large supply. 


Arizoxa Cotton. The Pima market has declined slightly but 
the crop is so small that the demand from spinners of very fine 


accounts has presented a break. 


Cotton Fabrics 

Ducks, Dritts AnpD OsNnarurcs, The market is active and 
prices firm. There is a tendency by consumers to engage supplies 
through the first quarter of 1927 and to some extent for the 
second quarter. Mills making mechanical ducks are very busy. 

Raincoat Faprics. Rubberizers are very busy on raincoat 
fabric proofing and expect the demand to continue until the middle 
of December. They are preparing new lines for 1927 spring 
season and anticipate that high color plaids will be very popular. 

SHEETINGS. There has been a fairly good volume of buying of 
sheetings for delivery during the first 6 months of next year 
although it was not general. Buying of coarse yarn goods continues 
from hand to mouth for immediate requirements. 

Tire Faprics. Tire price reductions and spring dating have 
produced a large scale interest in the fabric market, and are find- 
ing expression in commitments for delivery in the last half of 1927. 
Tire mills are thought to be covered for about 30 per cent of their 
needs for this period. The fabric situation looks better and tire 
companies are offering new business. Practically nothing has been 
done in square woven fabric since the buying movement began. 
Fabric mills can handle considerably greater volume of business 


and are inclined to hold off for better than the current prices. 





Drills New York Quotations Tire Fabrics 
Soe tee Gare 1.1064 November 24, 192¢ SQUARE WOVEN 17%-ounce 
40-inch 3.4/-yard ...eseees 08". @ ovember 24, 2 ‘ , 
i “y 8 Egyptian, karded..... pound @ 
one eo sard shes tardy: iS @ Osnaburgs Peeler, karded .......2000+ $0.36 @ 
40-inch 2.35-yard ...... yard $0.1254@ CORD 23/3/3 
Ducks 40-inch 2.48-yard ......... .117¢@ Bewoti “ _ d 
38-inch 2.00-yard ...... yard 15 @ 40-inch 3.00-yard ......... "09% @ Eevee, ouhe «++ -Pomn @ 
40-inch 1.47-yard ......++- .20% @ 37-inch 2.42-yard ......... 12%@ Poker i ~ e spenweenes ’ . & 
72-inch 16.66-ounce ....... 35% @ eeler karded, lyy-in...... 25 « 
72-inch 17.21l-oumce ...se0e .3658 @ Raincoat Fabrics CORD 23/4/3 
MECHANICAL 3 a 
Hose and belting....pound .28 @ COTTON pinnae karded........ pound .36 @ 
Specials ...ccccccccecsecs 32 @ Bombazine 64 x 60....yard 11 ; CORD 23/3/3 
TENNIS Doumanne FS err ] i Peeler, karded........ pound 43 @ 
2-i 35-yard ...... ard .23%@ Platts GO x urcccccccacs 194@ ‘ 
an aii Plaids 46 x 48....--s0-++- 10 @ CORD 15/3/3 
Hollands Surface prints 60 x 48.... .114@ Peeler, karded........ pound .32%4@ 
DEAD FINISH Surface prints 64 x 60...... 12%@ come fers 
Standard, 36-inch...... yard § .19%@ qr eee ak 2 + 
EE. damavvnadinnesens 23%@ Sheetings, 40-inch a p 
FLAT FINISH 4 , 2.50-yard...... yard = .11%4@ st ‘ 
Imperial, 36-inch ........- 1S%@ $ ~ = 285-yard nee net 94a 8-oz. Peeler, karded....pound .50 @ 
40-inch ..---+++eeeeeees j17KA@ 64 x 68, 3.15-yard ........ ll @ 10-oz, Peeler, karded....... 45 @ 
RED SEAL 56 x 60, 3.60-yard......... 1% @ CHAFER 
: ia # : aRYa / 
See 100080600000 000080 1940 48 x 44 3.75-yard 4 8.2508 Peeler, karded (2 : 
Minch oe. eeeeeeeeeceee Ise + plherven: ) A - 
SO-inch ......ccceccecesces ; Sheetings. 36-inch o'Sxe.” Becker, karded (4-ply) “a % 
ome mat ; 0 6 12-02. Peeler. karded 40 @ 
=, : 2 or : . 06% G@ 06% 2-02. . Karded....++- “40 
40-inch, No. 72...-+-+++++ .19%@ S . > Sees. --- 208 y~ - “0834 cn, Sean to... 35 @ 


S0-4nek, Wo. BB... .cccceces 20%@ 
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t t tt ndust re being stil least a portion of the season of 1927-28, and even periods beyond 
furt ‘ ecial su the government's iss n view of the anticipated acreage reduction for the next croy 








' 4 g 
It was t ¢ sense ; ¢ re luti -; it there is 
7 | 2 W;WomM } ¢ \ : ‘ , , 
lane: ivailable through the banking in 
i $150,000,000 ‘ beral advances <« cot it the present price, ‘ 
\ gto! the nter ankers of the South were urged s to intorm the cotton pr 
: : aint 4, ducers al n nts ( nsel was extended to the farmers 
: that they go ahead with the harvesting of their crops betore thi 
S15 O00) OO + ; ‘ ot + 4} ’ T1 seat P 
ements d d the quality They were cautioned to sell a 
l e! Iding distress tor little as possible at the present level and to store the remainder 
sderat the Federal Farm Loan Boar n dry places and hold it for better prices They were urged 
‘ , f P her to make substantial reduction in the cotton acreage f 
> il ~ as i 
ear 
1.000.000 2 10 fina g organiza eing 
e é 1 Rt { ntil ° . . 
ge tor a period of | Improvement in American Cotton Exports 
marketec ul der ihe cott 
, ' - There has been*a decided improvement in American cottor 
ce t e represented as stating at ev effort . 
+4 , 1 . , export figures since the publication of statistics for the first six 
1 be the cotton still in farmers inds, so that ’ ‘ , ; P es 
: . onths of 1926 hy the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
| ¢ ¢ t ne cot I ver in¢ above the Ik ans an 3 . 7, 
, ™ ; ai ; States. Those compilations represented a decline in cotton export 
carrying chargé vill go directly to the farmers 


values of 30.4 per cent as compared with the corresponding first 
7 . ene . ° fi Q?5 ) oO being $324.886.000 and $466.917.000 
foe, : : : " = oa half of 1925, the gures being $324,886, and $466,917, 
Programs For Stabilizing Cotton Prices . sige 
respectively \ quantity comparison showed a falling-off for this 


In its attempts to improve conditions in the industry the American’ early 1926 period of 14.9 per cent. 


Cotton Association is taking a leading part, especially in its plan Since the first of the cotton year, however, or August 1, 1926, 
of holding conferences among cotton growers, bankers and mer- the shipments of American cotton have shown a steady increase, 
chants in the campaign for cotton acreage reduction in 1927 this being considered due to a better European demand, stimulated 


The organization wil] spend $100,000 yearly for the next three largely by falling prices in the American market. In September 


years in an expansion program, which will cover practically every the sales to the Far East were double those of the previous month, 

department of farm life. Plans will include the establishment in while the results of a survey made by the Department of Agri- 

the cotton belt counties of 1,000 5-acre cotton and corn demon culture indicate that purchases during the first three months of the 

stration stations, and 200 20-acre farms, the purpose being to cotton year represent decided gains over last season, especially in 

prove in each neighborhood the economic benefits not only of in the case of Italy, Russia and Japan. In each of these three months 

tensive culture and proper fertilization of cotton, but also of the exports of cotton have been greater than during their corres- 

definite plans for diversified crops, and rotation over three-year ponding months a year before 

periods, The farmer operators of these stations and farms, wl 

have been especially selected, will be encouraged to compete for Decline in Foreign Cotton Production? 

+} C10 / 7 1 } Cit te woken Sam oh | » weenie 

ender " ‘ z br . 4 , os ches ‘ * ~ . : i re fk peligro The total production of cotton in foreign countries will probabl; 

shiliiiesiies i Ac. ios emcee ‘esi ie cacaaaieiaidee daa be somewhat lower than that of last year, according to statistics 

pm hip agairg ; “~~ prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 

generally unprofitable methods of the past. It is believed that even . ; , ie 
ment of Agriculture In Egypt, where the policy of restricted 


it reduction of 10,000,000 acres of its present cotton acreage . . . . 
‘ y — acreage and government buying of cotton is being watched with 











t Sout! grower could raise the same amount of cotton as ‘ ; > : ie 
* ; ‘ : ' 7 , 1914 especial interest, the crop for this year is estimated at 1,417,000 
the largest crop ever harvested, that of the year 191 . 
' ' ; ' ' 1 T. Hubbard bales of 478 pounds, as compared with 1,629,000 bales last year 
Statements were mat vy Samue lubbard esident ; wor —— ; ; atid : 
er , me ; : : Russia’s yield is 703,000 bales, as against 737,000 bales for last 
of the New York Cotton Exchange, after his return from a visit a ' 
| lec . : season. It is important to note, however, that the cotton acreage 
t New Orleans vhere t attended i private conterence ot! » ° . ew 
sp “ f that country has expanded from the low figure of 174,000 acres 
bankers, cottor shippers and officials rt cotton ex¢ inges The . =>, ° ° 
, , in 1922-1923 to 1,720,000 acres this season, this exceeding the 
substan the r lutions adopted at the conterence were, ac- - : , , 
- Stag Ml oer a I pre-war acreage. India’s cotton area is estimated at 22,143,000 
ording t r ubbard > ‘ Std ee 
acres, compared with 22,752,000 acres last year. These various 
That cotton at the present level is below the cost of production decreases are said, however, to be partly balanced by increases in ; 
. @hte heing @ » I f nd attracti . ad : . : = . 
this being the case, it is a safe and attractive commodity Chosen. Mexico and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, while cotton cul- i 
; t: that spinners may now well be urged to antici ; ; i 
} j of ‘ ture is steadily progressing in Argentina 
sate ti ‘ onte uct only { is mee easot ra 





The following dealers in cotton goods for the rubber industry are listed in our Buyers’ 
Directory. For complete information see Index to Advertisers on Page 114. 





Adams, H. J., Co., The, Akron, Ohio. Curran & Barry, New York, N. Y. b 
Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon, Georgia. Lane, J. H. & Co., New York, N. Y., and Chicago, Illinois. 7 
Brighton Mills, Passaic, New Jersey. Lawrence & Co., New York, N. Y. 1 
Callaway Mills, Inc., New York, N. Y Willingham Cotton Mills, Macon, Georgia 
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Some American Cotton Statistics 
The United States possesses, according to the Commerce Year- 


k, 23.4 per cent of the world’s total cotton spindles, being 


eded only by the United Kingdom, which leads with 35.3 pe: 
t. Germany and France each have only about a fourth as 
uny spindles as the United States 
The American industry has cotton mills in thirty-one states, 
se mills being principally in New England and the cotton- 
! 


ureau reported 37,877,00 spindles 


wing states. The Census 
place on February 28, 1926, of which 17,780,000 were in the 
tton-growing states (mainly those lying along the Atlantic sea- 
ird) and 18,175,000 in New 
97,000 spindles, followed by North Carolina with 6,063,000 and 


South Carolina with 5,334,000 


‘ngland. Massachusetts has 11,- 


GOLF BALL TESTING MACHINE 


\ novel method of trying out golf balls for flight has been de 
vised by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber ( at its Akron plant. It 
is done by the “automatic golf player,” which “always makes a hole 

one.” 


It would be impossible for a human being to hit a golf ball twice 


ith exactly the same force and accuracy. But the golf ball test- 





Goodyear Golf Ball Testing Machine 


ing machine shown herewith does this and as many times as the 
perator desires. The ball is placed on the tee, the machine is set, 
the club delivers a tremendous wallop, and the ball travels in a 
beautiful arc down the field every time 


AUSTRALIAN TYPE OF COLLAPSIBLE RIM 


} 


An inventor in Hobart, Tasmania, has recently placed on the 
market a new type of rim which is hinged in two places and 
locked at the main point as in an ordinary rim. Upon its removal 
from the wheel the lock is unlatched and the rim collapses at the 
hinged parts, freeing the tire and tube. It is claimed that this rim 
can quickly be replaced by the use of a screw driver, while it is 
adapted to such cars as are fitted with straight side tires. 


ARGENTINA FOOTWEAR COMPANY REORGANIZED 


Under the name of Laurent Bros., the rubber footwear manu- 
facturing concern which has been formerly operating as F. Laurent 
& Sons will continue to carry on business at 1957-1963 Catamarca, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. Active members of the firm are: Alberto 
Laurent, Pablo Laurent, and Ernesto Laurent. 





AMERICAN EXPORTS OF SOLID TIRES FOR AUTOMOBILES AND MOTOR 
trucks numbered for the twelve months ended June, 1926, 114,072, 
value $3,812,321. 





Metal Market Review 
New York 


Among the non-ferrous metals tin holds the strongest position, 
with prices steadily advancing. Lead also remains undisturbed by 
the weakness of some of the other metals; prices are moderate 
and steady, while buying is well distributed among various con- 


suming lines. There is a seasonal decrease in steel consumption, 


ingot production in the early part of November being estimated 
at 77 per cent of total capacity, as compared with 84 per cent in 
the middle of October 

ALUMINUM. Imports during November of German aluminum 
have been relatively heavy, while Norwegian and British ship 
ments have been less than usual. Prices remain unchanged 

ANTIMONY. Cables from China report an active demand for 
this metal and keen competition for tonnages available for Novem- 
ber-December shipment at the equivalent of 13 cents c. i. f. New 
York. 

Copper. World production of copper for the first ten months 
of the year is estimated as being 1,310,929 tons, the share of the 
United States being 724,809 tons. Domestic consumption of copper 
for the ye 1926 will, according to the Copper & Brass Research 
Association, exceed 1,750,000,000 pounds, the highest figure in the 
history of the industry, not excluding the war years. The elec- 
trical industry is by far the largest consumer of copper, using 
consistently about 65 per cent of the world’s production. 

Leap. The market has a strong tone, with the price tendency 
slightly upward. Sales are in good volume, with quotations 


remaining at 8 cents a pound, New York, and 7.80 a pound, East 


SteeL. Ingot production in.the United States during the first 
ten months of the year totaled, according to the American Iron 
& Steel Institute, 39,939,398 tons, as against 36,266,920 tons for the 
corresponding period of last year. It is stated that mill operations 
will probably show a decrease during the next few weeks, followed 
by a sharp upturn immediately after January 1 
Tix. During the middle of November there were sharp advances 
in, the more cautious buvers later leaving the 
market in the hands of speculators. Spot Straits tin was sold on 
November 24 at 72% cents a pound, the highest point reached 
since the first quarter of 1919, when the government lifted the 
embargo on this metal 

Zinc. Sales were in good volume during the early part of 
November, the market later becoming very quiet Prompt sup- 
plies are somewhat scarce, and it is said that the trading abroad 


recent weeks has been entirely in futures. 


Basic Metals 
November 24, 192 
Cents per pound 


Aluminum I8@99 per cent 00 @ 


PARRORY oc cccccvccreccecssces reert. Tier 1 





3.00 @ 13.125 





Copper—Lake, spot......- ia Sede sss ‘e 14.00 @ 
Electrolytic, spot ....... ere iasteewe cee 13.80 @ 13.875 
CN: GN cis bons bcdeendevseseeewy ence 13.40 @ 
Lead, spot, New York a - ‘ 8.00 @ 8.05 
; ‘ -s . ibe 7.775 @ 7.825 
35.00 @ 
70.625 @ 
Fine, spot, New YXOrK... cece cecececscececccces 7.575 @ 7.60 
Zinc, spot, East St. Louis.. 7.22 @ 7.25 


Base per 100 Ibs. 


Bright, plain wire No. 9 gage. ...cc.s.cccccsccccces $2.50 @ 
Annealed fence wire..........- 56 6606500046R60002 2.65 @ 
Galvanized wire No. 9......---++-eee8- penwenws - 3.10 @ 
Sart WHS cccccccccccncccescccsscccovesecoesescee 3.50 @ 


Copper Wire 


Base Price F. O. B. Factory 
Cents per pound 


Bare COPPEr WiTE.. wn cccccccerscccccccccccesesecees 16.00 @ 
Tee, G We. & BG Gee cc ccccccccdccvccscssececcescscese 16.00 @ 
Bes a Oe Tk Brak sere ner ersccceserseessegeses 16 1 
Ps BOT BD hve ccc ccisavedescusscdsascseorsqeeee 17.00 @ 
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United Kingdom Rubber Statistics Dominion of Canada Rubber Statistics 
Imports Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
Nine Mc nths | ne ed Five Months Ended 
Sent $ r, 192 August, 192¢ August, 1926 
( - “ a 
e l ANUF Pe $ 
_ ~ ; > S< kK ‘ 
| uN 4 23.615 K es 
I $ St £8 1 
( é ~ — ¢ 77 207 
{ D ae } es 29,17 
Te . S 30 ) ‘ le 
Dut t 
v “ 22 , = 
Othe tries > _ 664 
es and P t e - ~ . te = ’ 
B . ; eer Core ee 20 53 
. Q Balata owe eer tees 3,206 2,361 
- iti . ; . Ru r substitutes ... 33,562 3,179 310,160 33,293 
ee gy Fae. : - Rabie sacnenaxs sessee 1,226,998 $107,913 6,546,491 $595,735 
Fret W est \ 4 4 U 63 
‘ , 1.4 8 5,412 PartLy MANUFACTURED 
Url t t \ , Ilard rubber sheets and rods 10,400 $€,020 55,611 $31,580 
i +4 : 2,006 Hard rubber tubes , 993 Mae nit 3,163 
\t += : r th: not covered 6,233 10,304 45,844 77,099 
Madagas : ‘ 2 a diane ladh _— ee aaa ae ie 
Other t , 4.8 1,08 361 Potals seceeeeeeeee 16,933 $17,317 101,455 $111,842 
Totals E 2 81 2 4 £2 4,91 Mi, ‘ . 
Waste and recla e 4 £4,106 — 5,002,71 £86,141 Belting $37,519 ceceee $116,684 
Gutta ‘ 19 ¢ 159,5 794,572 | 12,978 oe 82,492 
Rubbe ¢ ; 89 63 ata I ¢ i“ Moe: 3,60 20,506 
: . £201 £32 Roots and shoes , pairs 2.834 4,956 10,506 15,920 
I . . BSO,SoN . — Clothing, including water 
proofed 99,365 
Gloves 9,655 
MANUFACTUR , re Hot water bottles. aupe bas aie 6,687 
Boots and shoes Th ; 7 £ 2 352,172 £820,933 Tires, solid number 58 2,63: 385 20.662 
Tires and tubes Tires, pneumatic .... number 4.759 41,974 28,119 145,326 
Pneumatic Tires, tubes number 1,994 4,170 7,687 18,455 
Out cc &.¢ 988,018 Elastic, round or flat.. we ‘ 16,536 senate 79,508 
Inner tubes ¢ 476,074 Mats and :matting...... paun 6,559 aia iiatint 20,052 
Solid tires ° 236,418 Cement sees — ‘ . a — 38,862 
Other rubbe t 2 : 1,207,508 Golf balls . dozen 3.780 30,307 122,695 
_ ——— Pp a: Heels, rubber. . . pairs 18,75¢ 770 99,525 6,686 
Totals £643,4 soa £5,729,011 Other rubt manulactures ‘ 101,137 IS 589.742 
. DD scendeeasenediws owe $220,873 ee $1,393,297 
Exports Totals, rubber imports... $2,316,345 vi. + $10,487,492 
UNMA 4 E 
- 1 6.2 £1 S47 16.754.5 £ 221.069 . + . . 
. eve’ Gee, ee *- sit Fes § > ¢ wee 9° Exports of Domestic and Foreign Rubber Goods 
Rubbe s stit $ yUU #10 > 445% 
- 2187 oak | |6|6See 494 Five Months Ended 
Tot . — oe oo August, 1926 August, 1926 
a ———EE—EEEEwe $$$ 
MANUFA R Re-exports Re-exports 
Boot es 717 f g 34 £282,325 Produce of For- Produce of For- 
Fives o - of Canada eign Goods of Canada _ eign Goods 
Pre , U NMANUFACTURED Value Value Value Value 
Outer $ 8.8 490,21 Crude and waste rubber...... $31,669 coccces $114,342 
Fane P 2 2 : . ie -_ a 
S ’ I Is $31,669 $114,342 
Ou $8 
“ MANUFA R 
. : Belting $48,916 $ 
a as shoes € soles 467.972 
Exports—Colonial and Foreign } ts and st ; 4 2 
4 if £ ite 
Swed aioe ai Wiles Other rt e~ manufactures $5.767 $3.70 228,22 $61.426 






a 990199 908 1112128 Totals $2 395 $8,706 $10,207,540 $61,426 
~ ""183'8 iia 2'148°10 ""242'966 Totals, rubber export $2,401,064 $8,706 $10,321,882 $61,426 








ag Landings. Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liver- 
sng MESES, 5 644 36.851 pool as Returned by the Warehouses and Wharves 








Ott . oe 
£12.709.406 During the Month of September, 1926 
£ 86.8 es 208 Landed Delivered Stocks, September 30th 
Waste and re : 86,8 peeeee tor for — A___—___—_. 
Gutta percl t t ’ . arr September September 1926 1925 1924 
Rubber substitute _ Lonpo: Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
£42,655 Plantatior 10.599 5.666 34.858 5.306 43,838 
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six recognized public warehouses. 
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> | I , C : 1 e now in progress. The strong fluctuations in tonnage of 
Rub er mports, Jonsumption anc mat | ae ast 4 
imports since July has resulted in a series of peaks and depres- 
Stocks si ; S, as shown by ul e curve. One of these peak tonnages was 
indicate tor November imports 
The graph below covers the rubber supply and consumption tor he estimated consumption for October proved to be 3,850 
current year including estimated figures for November. tons in excess of the actual. The estimate of November con- 
Stocks of crude rubber in the United States increased nearly sumption is placed 2,000 tons under actual for October. 


3,000 tons in November, reaching practically 65,000 tons, thus 


restoring the level prevailing in August from which there was 


equally sharp decline in September. October consumption United States Rubber Statistics 


] laels . r 2 + help. +h - - 1h, ’ ° 

showed a decline of 3,000 tons below that for September due in Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 

part to seasonal reductions in the output of tires, etc., and increas- Eight Months Ended 
. . . 1 , August, 192¢ August, 1926 

ing substitution of reclaims for crude rubber 7 tract Seite 











é I s Value Value 
80,000 r + 61,37 5 $24,670,752 ¢ 477 $379,720,504 
| 36,22 16,006 175,594 
[— + | 76,788 292,884 2,088,690 
” 264.32 2,448 420,088 
70,000 } _—— : 88 28613 2,020:700 
825,389 115 7 ,122,013 
60,006 | Totals... sid .. 67,066,1 $25,571,669 649,309,917 $385,547,589 
CN cides csodeell utiable 4,437 $292,971 8,971,717 $4,451,468 
50,000 Ma ACTURED—dutiable 
h € ting 83.637 $ 472 515,690 $347,717 
g R e Ot, caecaken os 2,495 23,249 5,728 65,939 
2° Other rubber manufactures of 
20 40,000 } substitutes for rubber See ee 832,814 
= ee _— ate 
~ Totals 86,132 $157,507 521,418 $1,246,470 
30,000 } > . . 
Exports of Foreign Merchandise 
I £ 
RvuBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
20,000 Crude rubber......... 2,952,064 $1,339,563 25,718,452 $16,381,621 
Balata aapaee te ; 4,581 3,821 340,193 195,135 
Gutta Percha and Rubber sub- 
10,000 stitutes and scrap. — 6,72 403 108,637 28,056 
Rubber manufactures...... = «..-- 20,898 = acess 80,779 
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Jan Feb. Mar Apr May june = July Aug pt. Oct Nov Dec. 





Exports of Domestic Merchandise 




















U. S. Crude Rubber Imports, Consumption and Stocks Ind hee 
P —_ e ned re ‘ 830,447 $96,121 7,444,606 $918,765 
London stocks still continue to advance although not as rapidly nd old 2,078,039 145.144 18.163.073 1,168,786 
,OV as i \ctobe The increas ‘twee ‘toher 30 z ( i 
in November as in October. The increase between October 30 and nah sie 118,420 260,488 467,301 1,167,805 
November 20 was 2,412 tons. On the latter date the London Shees . wo. pairs = £59,204 224,493 914,876 814,972 
oes ( h. rubber 

stock was 44,553 tons. 376,861 280,618 3,641,417 2;790,441 
UNITED STATES CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS, CONSUMPTION AND STOCKS 35,894 25.923 158,017 115,905 
Sroces i cetcinii 7,384 18,377 45,302 162,546 

Im Cor - an —_ 
perts sumption On Ha Aficat London Penang dries 29,970 coess 357,626 

1925 Tens Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Bathing 8,106 17,972 136,514 299,860 
Twelve months 88 OK 85,060 51,009* 48,00 cesses Ha 4 , 

9? Electrical hard rubber goods 44,437 16,553 440,221 166,273 
January 44 2.000 0 15.7267 hard rubber goods cvcces 49,619 «sececs 288,165 
Februar 1.000 58.000 104 13,653 I 7 

6.04 a1) 61.504 18.38 automobile. number ] 995 1,599,112 16,681,885 
7 0 ¢ 4 16.328 t e€. nur ’ 64,682 65,087 2,087,968 
4 Kt 64 4 “« R48 casings ar 1 = - 
28.604 60.4 QM 19.400 | tubes ...... number ti 10,726 171,308 
8.000 27.600 65 57 23.000 es I ute es 
7300 345 ; > 23'362 motor trucks.number 4,964 2,461,650 
( y ) 1 4 2 2 0 Others 12 ¢ l, 375,484 
28.150 g 54 2 43.465 41,080 e accessories 1,082,738 
sienat é “wilh 64.929 5? 928 44.55 R € u tape $ 224,625 
7 7 felting 2 2,586,042 1,722,883 

er , H 78,7 4,241,834 1,767,503 

'The first of each | g $5,505 1,403,499 725,044 

ttNovember 20. 1926 S eels 279,232 88,244 2,621,187 841,955 

ene Sve. eee ad ; iii as Thread 73.445 "494 1,030,193 1,387,433 

Stocks afloat to the United States are estimated at 52,928 tons Rubber bands at erasers 55.651 45 848 414.826 340,109 
» " = . —_ _ ther rubber manufactures 175,59¢ 1,621,130 
for November. These represent shipments from the Far Eas ( __iseeees Ay 130 
and are 9,463 tons greater than reported for October. The Totals ' $4,092,772 vesees $39,742,859 
curve for consumption indicates the seas mal production de eee ee ares 7 £66375 $541,439 
. , . . ‘ . 4 ) , 

United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1926 (By Months) 
Manicobas Total 

and Matto --— — ; 
Flantations Paras Africans Centrals Guayule Gross¢ 192¢ 1925 falata Miscellaneous Waste 
January...... $ 85¢ 791 515 53 8,697 29,96 4 607 1 227 
February 1,548 e2/ - os ryt see ih 4 
March. . 1,42¢ 334 25¢ 2 42,67 3,914 1,264 324 
April R54 164 2 8 ».678 27.231 5 864 216 
May ae 1.431 199 449 411 6 220 33 932 173 
June 60 24¢ 568 ( 37 41 1,07¢ 208 
Tuly gO 36 41 295 7,087 3,918 | 1,141 72 
August 64 75 496 82 1,584 4 840 1,033 
od i. 1.098 62 4l¢ 22 8 2 27.071 43 1,075 235 
Ocroher ” 1,051 651 348 192 28,114 4,908 61 1,028 219 
Totals, 10 months, 1926. .tons 10,664 3,185 4,109 i 1 <6 7,952 : 425 9,555 4,736 
Totals, 10 months, 1925.... 287.694 12,797 2,299 3,494 2494 187 + 309,268 485 9,559 2,557 


Compiled from statistics supplied by the Rubber Association of America, Inc 
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Crude Rubber Arrivals at New York as Reported by Importers 
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Cevlon Rubber Exports from Jan. 1 to Sept. 8, 1926 


Plantation 


Rubber Into the 


Districts 


{_ustoms 


Rubber Exports from Malaya 


27 .42 743.4 





o ; . N 252 4 B > 3 
2 3 “Mi 
2 = > Balata 
Africans . uM 3 ' 
Guayule 
5 = By “Pa M 
= : = Ww . \f 
: ’ Rubber Latex 
States bv British Malaya 
: Rubber Exports 
se 4: _ ani. stares tha 
2 . Peseign Imeerte 
; 215 124.326 
a . o rom ecarainus 
Distribution 
= Dealers’ Stocks of Rubber 
492 ‘ ~~ , — — - « the Wales Rene 2 = 
— _ AFRICAN RUBBER PRODUCTION 
: i Coast. For r r ting r r has not been 
= Gr rease 825.650 f ty and £25,029 in value. Total 
ct rubber frorr d a slight drop from 78 
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